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FOREWORD. 

My adaptation of Charles Lamb's phrase, ^^LfOoking 
Forward into the Past," is for outlining briefly a few 
formative ideas, connected events, and personal mem- 
ories of half a century, that pertain to educational 
foundations in the New West, in their relation to cer- 
tain principles that underlie the Making of the King- 
dom of Grod in America. 

Nahant, 5 May, 1910. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 

Relation of the Pacific to the Rockies, 1858. 

The location of my father's house gave easy access to 
solitude. The outlook toward sunrise and sunset was 
not shut in by human dwellings. The play grounds were 
ample, east and west and on the sides of the north. 
Friendly ravines or green meadows, upreachings pines, 
sheltering oaks or drooping elms protected me as I wan- 
dered alone, much as if I had been one of the primeval 
settlers. In part through the tuition of my sister Mary, 
I made the most of my child life environment by culti- 
vating a sensitiveness to impression by the beauty of 
the world. This ultimately brought me into close touch 
with Nature as a divine revelation. Our Lord is one 
Lord. His revelation in literature is supplemented by 
what we know of Him through the natural world, the 
constitution of man, and the course of Providence in 
human history, — a fourfold self -revelation. The last 
two I learned not so quickly as the first and in part the 
second. A working knowledge of the literature came to 
me in very early life, and the scriptural sjrmbols that 
put nature to spiritual use made a deep impression 
upon me. 

' This explains what happened, when I landed in San 
Francisco — a youth too early out of school, — in the 
early evening of December first, 1858. Groing at once 
to the Howard Street Presbyterian Church, to whose 
pastor I had a letter, it proved to be the night of the 
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midweek service. Pausing outside, I kneeled on a hill 
of drifted sand, in the vacant lot west of the building; 
and there made vows to God to devote myself to His 
service in Califomia, and I took the Polar Star so bril- 
liant in the clear winter night as the witness to my con- 
secration. This act was quite in accord with what I'd 
learned in childhood of the Old Testament usage, call- 
ing nature to witness. Thenceforth my life was guided 
by it, ultimately guided in a way I knew not. 

When, after a few months, an ill turn led me back to 
my father's house, I gave myself to such studies and 
courses of life as would best fit me for service in a new 
region. 

In 1859, 1 sought to interest a wealthy manufacturer 
in aiding the College of California, my second conversa- 
tion with him being in January, 1860. Not long after, 
I wrote an article for the New York Independent advo- 
cating the interests of that institution. This press arti- 
cle attracted great notice in California, where I had 
served as one of the editors of the "Pacific." 

During the early sixties, when Dr. Dexter of the 
Congregationalist was debating whether to accept a pro- 
fessorship in the Pacific Theological Seminary, I visited 
him and urged his entering upon the California work. 

In October, 1862, 1 had my goods boxed for shipping 
round Cape Horn, but was providentially held back. 
Again three or f oiu* years later I planned to return to 
the west coast, but was holden from it. Looking at it 
now, I am sure that I did not know enough to go, — 
and I am persuaded that — forty-five years ago — I 
had more zeal than discretion. 

Two life-controlling ideas, however, seized upon me 
through this California venture; and these I could 
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never be rid of. One was the conviction that a very few 
men could do much in shaping the institutions of a new 
state; and that a man moderately useful in an older 
society on the Atlantic seaboard could make his gift 
from Grod spend better in some new needy area of west- 
em America. The other I learned from Pastor Samuel 
WiDey of 'Frisco, concerning the possible outcome of 
an efficient one man power in educational work in a 
new country. 



CHAPTER TWO. 

At Home by the Sea. 

Maintaining myself a few years by pastoral supply 
upon the Cape Anne coast, one thing took place in that 
portion of the Fast that had a Forward Look. 

As a preparation for life on the frontier, and to seciu*e 
some foundation for literary work in later years such as 
I have been doing since 1884, long coiu*ses of library 
studies were definitely undertaken. 

With boyish enthusiasm I thought of Herschel who 
went to South Africa to map the stars, then worked for 
years at home to complete it. I knew that merchants 
of Salem and Boston were far-sighted and far reaching, 
making plans that required many years for imf olding, 
building up trade in far countries. Ill content, I highly 
^XAgg^i'Ated the difficulty of what I meant to do. I re- 
caUed the Egyptian story of men who removed the hills 
of Grod to set up the granite hills of man, first working 
ten years on a causeway to bring blocks from the 
quarries. 

It is all petty enough, as I look at it now, but I 
mapped out a study course for ten years, four hours a 
day, four days in a week, and it proved ridiculously 
easy to do it, by system and keeping at it. Indeed, once 
begun it was half done. By four days in a week for 
fifteen weeks in the great libraries I selected a thousand 
books out of some three hundred thousand that I had 
access to. 
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Manchester-by-the-Sea was, at that epoch, full of 
cabinet-makers, and I determined to beat the mechanics 
as to their old fashioned long hom*s of labor. A section 
from the vertebra of a whale, that my classmate Free- 
man brought from Dana's beach, I put into a comer of 
my study, as a symbol (compare the Old Testament and 
North Star business, supra) of the backbone which I 
put into my rigid system of self discipline and the dis- 
cipline of the parish* The last I saw of that symbolical 
backbone it surmounted a top shelf among the curios 
of a small Western college. A similar bone was a part 
of Martin Luther's furniture in the room where he 
translated the Bible at the Wartbiu-g. 

If my hoiu*s of labor were by no means so unvarying 
that a clock could be set by them, yet I arrived as 
regularly as the tide-flow. 

"Slowly, steadily, under the moon. 

Swings the tide, in its old-time way; 
Never too late, and never too soon, — 

And the evening and Booming makt the day." 

This study scheme was never of cast-iron. In varied 
exigencies, the work was less or more, and so extended 
as to cover portions of somewhat more than twelve 
years; equalling, however, nine years of four hours a 
day, foiu* days in a week. If uniform with my "Con- 
trasts in Social Progress" in its first edition, the three 
himdred and seventy thousand pages of this reading 
coiu*se would have filled one wall shelf around a study 
room more than twenty-nine feet square. 

More Hian a fourth part of the whole related to His- 
tory, not a little of which I read in the edge of the great 
Cape Anne forest land, where I sought most studiously 
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to discover the divine plan, and trend of movement, in 
the mif olding life of man throughout the ages, in order 
that I might, in my obscure experience in my small 
community, come into touch with the mighty ongoing of 
the hosts of God in their historic relations. All this, as 
I fancied, was not without intellectual service to me, as 
I sought to follow the careful methods of the world's 
great historians, their prudent and well based general- 
izations, and their looking at things in a large way. If 
I do not think that I gained thereby the ability to see 
far down the ages to come, I did form the mental habit 
of setting individual life into its world-wide affinities; 
and if there was not formed within me a new power of 
perception, I did learn to shape my daily activities and 
to intensify them by a prophetic outlook upon the future 
progress of the Kingdom of God. 

Four days in a week for eight months were given to 
Sociology. 

Almost down one side of this big study room, twenty- 
nine feet square, extended so many of the volumes of 
the World's Best Literature as I studied during more 
than two years ; best in the highest sense, since the secu- 
lar literature was supplemented by that which is com- 
monly called Sacred, — illustrations from a thousand 
soiu*ces of the Hebrew text, the devout hymns of the 
Hindus and the sages of the Far East, the Classics of 
Cathay, and the great philosophers and moralists of 
Greece and Rome. These ten score and ten volumes 
threw a world of light upon the relative value of the 
books my father and mother used to read at family 
worship in my childhood days. 

Then came another shelf section relating to God's 
revelation of himself in the Natural World, the Consti- 
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tution of Man, and the application of the Laws of 
Thought to the highest' problems : a hundred and twenty- 
four volumes, from which I learned not a little of the 
relation between sound thinking and society. The his- 
tory of opinion, the methods adopted by the leaders of 
the intellectual world, the mode of reasoning and of 
investigation essential in the inductive sciences, the an- 
alytical and logical processes, the balance and fair- 
mindedness so imperative in discussing the mental and 
moral problems that lie at the foundation of church and 
state, — this I sought to master in patient years of 
ceaseless endeavor. And in it all, I could but urge 
myself forward — eagerly anticipating my hours for 
study in the unity of divine truth: reducing natural 
religion to scientific terms ; and comparing the religious 
truth found in the great literatures with the principles 
which underlie God's revelation of himself in nature, in 
the spiritual nature of man, and in human history. 

Further along, in following round the shelving of 
this study room of twenty-nine feet square, stood a most 
fascinating set of books relating to Rhetorical Art and 
Method, the theory and the models so needful for ef- 
fectiveness in advancing the truth. There were only a 
hundred and twenty-two volumes : I read a fourth part 
of them at Central City. Yet the Cape Anne wood- 
lands knew not a little of the Greek orations; classic 
sages ; the great patristic homilies ; the seventeenth cen- 
tury divines of England; wise essayists from the Old 
Home over-sea, from France, and from the wild streams 
of New England. I sought to acquire their wisdom and 
spiritual energy. They gave me a high ideal. The best 
homiletical and literary standards were kept constantly 
before my mind. 
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Nor could I keep this topic out of my mind in formu- 
lating the curriculum of Colorado College; as neither 
was I able to keep out of it an invitation to the students 
to enter upon the beginnings of historical study in some 
generous course. To me, all this Educational Reading 
Course, blocked out amid the crags of Cape Anne« was 
so little in itself as to suggest a mere bagatelle of what 
is requisite in some lines of literary production — as Sir 
William Hamilton examined, so far as he needed, some 
ten thousand books; but by my learning something of 
the method of it before I went to Colorado College, I 
had an invaluable tool to work with when I returned to 
Cape Anne in 1884, to carry out my lifelong pur- 
pose to study, — a purpose that involved many years of 
library research. 

As a part of this scheme, I gave a twelve month to 
studies relating to the Higher Education, reading, 
investigating, and planning in detail, the most of it long 
before the site of Colorado College was abandoned by 
the aborigines and the wild game they followed. 

In carrying on this work, the two late forenoon hours, 
which were given to the highest themes, and two later 
for secondary topics, and the daily hours for social serv- 
ice, were prefaced by two early morning out-of-door 
hours for the devout contemplation of ciurent studies 
and of human needs. What came of these early hours 
will appear in the next Chapter. 



CHAPTER THREE. 

A Cebtain Clerical Experiment. 

I did not undertake it as an experiment. It was the 
outgrowth of an imperious necessity on my part. Yet 
in detailing it, I will call it an experiment, it being not 
at first certain what would come of it. 

When Rufus Choate thought over his law book 
studies in walking around Boston Common, he laid 
down the rule that as much time be given to thinking as 
to reading. My morning hours were at least used for 
thought study with little use of books. They were far 
more, — in their attempt to approach the Infinite 
Source of intellectual illumination, "that light which 
being compared with the light is found before it, more 
beautiful than the sun, and above all the orders of the 
stars." 

For present convenience, and to vary the rhetorical 
form of this chapter, I will cite from the manuscript of 
"Sun Dial Days" prepared for my daughter before she 
removed to Our Father's House. 

Cambridge, January 25th, 1903. 

The most sunny of all my Sun Dial Days were cer- 
tain hours of spiritual uplift in my early Cape Anne 
life. Since then, all incidents of parochial service, or 
attempt at laying foundations in new lands, and all my 
rhetorical venturing, are of slight interest, except as 
fruitage of an all-energizing and creative spirit of life 
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that breathed into my life in my forest wanderings at 
Manehester-by-the-Sea. 

In outlining it now, I but recast the original memo- 
randa made in 1863-7. 

I. 

Is it not one of the underlying thoughts of Hebrew 
and Christian literature — patriarchal and lyrical, and 
the prophetic old and new, — that the human mind is 
to be kept constantly open to the visitation of God, and 
be frequently occupied in contemplating one*s personal 
relation to the Divine companionship ? If, therefore, in 
my Home by the Sea, I set apart two hours a day for 
literally "walking" with God, it was but a slightly exag- 
gerated phase of ordinary Christian practice. That the 
whole underlying granite of the town, before I left it, 
became to me one Rock of Intercession was quite in 
accord with Christian faith, both as I had learned it in 
childhood and practiced it in student days. 

In 1868, upon going to Manchester, I began at once 
to have a sense of being much alone in a vast extent of 
forest ; some thirty square miles of ledges, bowlders and 
bogs, with little arable land. It was an area about 
eleven miles long, and of width varying from three miles 
to five. Bounded on three sides by a picturesque coast, 
it was lonely throughout all hours in the winter months, 
and even in the most frequented parts solitary at day- 
dawn hours m summer. In this great House of Prayer 
I seemed to be living in close touch with the world pri- 
meval, nature in the making. With the woods forever 
growing and the sea forever pounding, how could I lead 
a stagnant life? 
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II. 



In the abounding hope and expectation of youth, I 
asked: How can I but take God at his word? If Enoch 
and Abraham had no Bibles, no churches, no strong 
backing of religious sentiment in the world around 
them, why should not I too at first hand commune with 
my Maker, as if I were the only one doing it in a world- 
f ul of people ? I took it for a fair experiment, whether 
I might gain from Him, who made the soul, the help I 
needed for its development. 

Is it not worth the while — I queried in my note 
making, — to take some hours daily for God and soli- 
tude, as if abiding under the shadow of the Almighty? 
Longing to come into touch with Infinite Wisdom and 
Holiness and Love, will it not be wise for me to give 
my best hours to listening to the Voice speaking to me 
out of the great unknown? Preparing for an immortal 
destiny, can I do better than conduct all Bible studies, 
all investigations in history, in science and moral truth, 
in close connection with hours for prayer? Morning by 
morning, therefore, I brought my book studies of yes- 
terday, my new learning of the ancient life of great 
peoples, and the new science of a new age, and sought, 
in leisurely woodland reflection, to review them all — 
from the standpoint of a divine life. I do not, I said, 
so much need, at this fresh morning hour, to read more 
pages, as I need to discover what underlies all that I 
have read. And to me the Essex woods, sunlighted or 
storm-clad, became a great university, in which I sought 
for clear ideas of the fundamental truths brought to 
light in my studies of the day preceding, — the princi- 
ples of all science, all history, and all individual life: 
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and so it came about that my beatific morning hom*s 
brought to me the joys of spiritual insight, of penetra- 
tion, of discovery. 

III. 

In much loneliness of spirit, like an orphan child 
listening for the voice of his Father, I thought of the 
possibilities of unfolding life: and I could but feel the 
need of the great companion of the soul. Can I not — 
asks my note book, — Can I not find a fountain of 
inexhaustible energy, of surpassing and unselfish ambi- 
tion, an unvarying exaltation of purpose in life, that 
will aUow me no rest day or night in the determination 
to use to the very utmost my powers in the service of the 
children of men in their spiritual relations to the eternal 
God? 

What undertaking, I said — how often I said it, — 
can be more important to me than this? May I not 
then at least spend several hours a week in trying to 
learn more perfectly the lineaments of the divine char- 
acter, and in secret places brace myself for the future 
struggles of life by trying to gain a character like that 
of Him who overcame the world? Else, may I not fail 
to do all that I can? Else, may I not fail to find the 
grandest motive power — creative energy, the divine 
energy within, — impelling me to the highest degree of 
efficiency in life? 

This, therefore, I said — when I had once settled 
upon this course, — is no minor affair to be tucked into 
a clerical comer; and to it I will give my morning hours, 
putting a distance between me and all neighbors. WiU 
not my personal culture, I asked, my books, my writing, 
and my parochial cure, so thrive best? Setting out for 
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thirty or forty years* work on a ten hour system, if I 
give to God alone two morning hours — in this solitude 
behind the veil of the ordinary walks and ways,-wiU 
he not take all the hours remaining, and make better 
use of them, than I can by appropriating nine hours 
and three-quarters for prayerless work by my own wits, 
and fifteen minutes for devotion? 

A little at a time, I talked this over with myself, con- 
sulting myself and consulting God; and before I was 
aware of it I fell into the rigid custom. If I could not 
give just so many hours upon each day in each week to 
lonely supplication, or in joyous thanksgiving for the 
divine companionship, I took one or two days or half- 
days in each week for it, as well as no inconsiderable 
fraction of my study hours each day for it, — being 
determined to think all my thoughts with God and to 
take no step without him. 

IV. 

For one thing: I settled it that my pride and self- 
conceit needed to be leveled by hours alone with the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity. Then, too, 
my heart seemed to me so hard, that I must carry it daily 
to God; to insist upon his breaking it by the hammer of 
his Word, and to soften it by the tender pleadings of 
his Spirit : and it was my purpose not else to go into my 
study, nor to walk hither and thither in carrying drops 
of the water of life to the homes of my people. At this 
very hour — says my note book — I need the purifying 
fire of God: if all men were to know me as my Maker 
knows me, what would they think I am fit for? 

Feeling myself, in Scripture phrase, to be a worm 
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and no man, I determined day by day to prepare to bear 
my part with principalities and powei^, 4ming the 
pm'e character of a priest, and the decisive and just 
character of a wise and able king. And to myself I 
said : How mean will be my heavenly rank if my earthly 
life is filled with the crying of unsubdued passions, petty 
ambitions, and low aims. Do I not need — I asked 
myself when alone,— to toil terribly in forming my 
character aright? 

For many, many months, therefore, I took it upon 
me during twelve hours in the week, to ask myself such 
questions as these : — Can I, upon this bit of arable land 
between forest and sea, in this obscure comer, in this 
small church, walk with God as bride with bridegroom? 
How can I, in the advancing ages, derive strength from 
Jehovah, if I cannot derive strength now? How con- 
temptible is my life, if I seek other place than by His 
side, or other fame than His approval? And if the 
Kingdom of God be formed within me, all else I will 
scorn as ignoble. 

So my soul was thrown back upon itself, that I might 
find its divine original ; and like a wayward child among 
husks I came to myself, to discover my true lineage. 
Incoherent as the crying of childhood was all my wan- 
dering woodland anguish, as little knowing what I 
wanted as a stout-willed and unsubmissive infant want- 
ing his mother and determined that his mother should 
do his way rather than rule by her own wisdom. Yet 
my Mother-God, my Father-God, my Elder-Brother- 
God, was to me dearer than all the world, and with 
inarticulate wailing of spirit I stilled my heart and 
schooled myself to the wiser ways of Infinite Love. 
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V. 

Besides this, all my pastoral sympathy was pressing 
me to cry mito Grod in behalf of my charge. And under 
the wide arch of heaven by the boundless sea, what 
could I do but pray for far away islands and continents, 
— the hills, the vales, the plains, the deserts, the cities 
of all the globe? 

Someone, I imagined, was always tugging at me, 
needing to be prayed for ; and it came to be easy for me 
to take long hours to pray for my parish : whether hill- 
tops or forest paths, whether scattered bowlders or the 
crumbling crags along the sea, they all stand witness to 
this day, as they will witness in the day of Judgment; 
and some, whose hearts were once harder than the rocks, 
will bear witness with them. 

I could not appear before God without the names of 
my people written upon my heart; neither could I be 
quiet with these men unmoved. And when I knew that 
the yoimg men sometimes misused certain sociable seats 
of stone and table-rocks in woodland dissipation, or 
that they desecrated the islets seaward, I made the voice 
of prayer to be heard in their haunts. More precious 
to me than a palace of gold or royal temple of ancient 
worship were all these hallowed places of parochial 
intercession. As a pastor, I went forth morning by 
morning, in winter woods and by summer beaches in 
quest of Gk)d, to gain his help in my attempts to 
straighten out crooked people, to reform the vicious, 
and to raise my seaboard parish to a higher spiritual 
plane. 

Unless Moses and Elijah are m}rths, I said, I have 
a God to go to, who wakeneth me morning by morning. 
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VI. 

And for another point, I was helped in this course 
by a turn in my studies. There came a time when I had 
finished my use of certain books marked out for early 
perusal, and I became suddenly like a king with new 
realms when I took the Bible text as my main study day 
after day. 

Then I discovered that the Hebrew books — with the 
essence of which I interfilled the very marrow of my 
life, — constituted a library rather than a volimie. 
Parts of these books boimd small I constantly carried 
to balance my woodland studies. If I would aid in 
raising the fallen and in reconstructing the world, I said, 
I can never do it by dreams, visions, impressions, or by 
my blimdering speeches, but by making first in my life 
the thoughts of Grod. 

Then I tested myself: — Is the divine word so 
precious to me as I say? Am I then not willing to be 
left some hours alone with it every day? And where 
is the blessedness I speak of, if I do not find Jehovah 
to be a Presence with whom I may walk quietly, or in 
great agitation of voiceless or vocal prayer ? 

VII. 

Then, too, it entered into my thought that walking 
the woods in meditative study certain daily hours, or 
for half days or whole days, would make me more 
natural, more healthy in tone, more reliant upon fresh 
thoughts, less disposed to overestimate the value of 
books, more himgry for the tree of life than for the 
tree of knowledge, and more thirsty for the pure water 
of life. 
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As, therefore, I went forth to be alone with God, I 
cried unto him for understanding ; and my best thoughts 
came to me in wild walks. In solitude of spirit, in touch 
with nature, my thoughts were wont to blossom and 
fruit, as if by a native growth, as if I were a part of 
nature, in Uving relationship with the Creative Power. 

Sometimes I visited a hill-top in a winter night, and 
there prayed upon a natural altar that Christian litera- 
ture might assimie the dignity and power which is its 
right ; and next day I could but work more hopefully in 
my attempt to make Christian truth more attractive to 
men. 

Whether wisely or unwisely, I reasoned : — It either 
was or was not fanaticism for Luther to pray three or 
four hours a day as he sometimes did for many days, — 
turning over Bible precepts and promises, turning over 
cares and projects for that part of the Church of Grod 
he had to do with: yet the Christian opinion in subse- 
quent ages has justified him in doing it. If Jeremy 
Taylor was not unwise to mingle study and prayer 
imder the willows by the waterside on the little island 
in Lough Neah, there can be no impropriety in my 
mingling study and prayer in the crossings of Wild Cat 
brook, or along our Singing Sands. And if President 
Edwards was a well balanced man in retiring to secret 
closets in the woods for devotion ; or in prayerfully pac- 
ing the banks of the Connecticut ; or in sitting in his own 
Stockbridge study — perhaps that little corner six feet 
by four between the chimney and the front wall — 
where he had visions or fixed ideas and imagination of 
being alone in the moimtains or some solitary wilder- 
ness far from all mankind sweetly conversing with 
Christ and wrapt and swallowed up in Grod, — then it 
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is indeed not unwise wandering if on my own part I 
seek literally to walk with Grod in the Essex woods, or 
when riding the uneasy waves in a dory, or when repos- 
ing mid the spray of our islet crags. 

Was it not written of old time: — "Call upon me, 
and I wiU answer thee, and show thee great and mighty 
things which thou knowest not." This, I came most 
firmly to believe; and it took fast hold upon me when- 
ever I went abroad to lie down upon the open ground, 
or under the shadow of a great rock or of a beech or an 
oak, and there cried to the answering God. It took 
fast hold upon me, if I prayed in the night by the soimd- 
mg sea, or under the soughing pines,- prayed that, at 
the dawning of the new day, I might m God's Ught see 
light, and rise with a mighty impulse for labor. 

So I foimd weUing up within, fresh fountains of un- 
wonted life. All these hours for prayerful study, in 
which — under the broad, open heaven, — I held aloof 
from all books but the Bible, were intellectually whole- 
some. In lonely contemplation, silently sitting in one 
posture, idling in the sun, what was it but to look 
through all earthly problems to discover the principles 
that underlie the government of Grod? 

Most memorable were those days when there seemed 
to fall to me a bimch of keys by which to unlock many 
secrets: — "Coimsel is mine and soimd wisdom; I am 
understanding." 

VIII. 

Then, too, it entered into my heart to love to be alone 
with God, on account of the deep stillness of the divine 
companionship. I learned a certain reticence through 
quiet days of wandering in the wilderness, — the hunt- 
ing for the highest truths breeding a habit of silence. 
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For the most part, in most days, what was my literal 
walking with God but a perfect calm, the beginning of 
the everlasting rest — the peace of God abiding with 
me? I had no strong desires. I did not chafe. I 
merely breathed in the sweet air and did not think more 
than the singing birds; and my heart was full of inex- 
pressible thankfulness. So I walked for days together 
with every passion stilled, my spirit glowing in the 
sunlight and careful for nothing, — yet it was the sun- 
light of God's Presence. And in such days, when I 
most needed to be quiet, my conceptions were insensi- 
bly enlarged by contemplating the thoughts of God. I 
grew as the plants grow in the dew and the simlight, 
grew as the angels in heaven grow where the Lord Grod 
is their sim. "Thy gentleness hath made me great." 
With unspeakable tenderness the Lord led me into 
higher and higher spiritual experiences. 

So it came about that I never wearied myself in con- 
stantly questioning : — Does not the King of kings and 
Lord of lords walk in solitary places, and shall I not 
search till I find his footsteps? If, through the love of 
God, I am treated as one of the sons of Grod, shall I 
not arise at once to gain that power which is my right? 
And when my vision became weary in looking upward, 
I freshened it by repose, and then again lifted my eyes 
to the heavens: as astronomers turn away their eyes 
frequently, then gaze anew at the stars. 

So there was fixed in me the habit of walking alone. 
Nor could I say to anyone, — "Invade my closet," — 
or, "Walk with me, for Grod is absent." Nor could I, 
for company, frequent the common haunts. Let me, I 
said, cleave to my swamplands and hill-tops, that I may 
find the unconsuming bush that is on fire with God. 
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IX. 

Through all these experiences, there came at last a 
growing sense that in God I had found a personal 
Friend. With all the Scriptural symbols ringing in my 
ears, how could I but cherish an incontroUable hope and 
longing for an Indwelling Presence, finding with it 
a certain spiritual insight that should not be without 
practical value in the small round of my daily affairs? 
So it was with me, as if all my parochial cure, and all 
the petty studies I was engaged in, were vitally con- 
nected with a superior realm; and the attraction of a 
celestial sphere made every movement a delight. 

For my own personal use, therefore, in my clerical 
calling, what was it to me but an everyday Sabbath of 
joyful rest and holy toil, an everyday consecration of 
hours for subduing the flesh and wakening the divine 
life in the soul. Nor can I express the thrill that elec- 
trified every fibre of my being in these hours of strong 
struggling in the secret chambers of the forest or upon 
sea-broken ledges, when there came to me new and new 
eras in life, — hopes and purposes before unknown ; my 
mind being permanently lifted above its former state, 
so that henceforth I was a new man. 

Nor can I ever forget how fresh to me were the new 
expanding fields of spiritual life — how great the men- 
tal agitation, how intense the joy, how vivid the views 
of divine truth, how quickened the powers of expression, 
— ^in all those morning hours when I sought literally to 
walk with Grod; as if there were no limit to spiritual 
energy, and the hope and the purpose of unselfish 
enterprise and the endurance of all things for God. 
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X. 

So day by day, through my happy years at Man- 
chester, I ceased not the attempt to arouse my highest 
manhood — my spiritual sense, — disturbing myself 
daUy with stinging questions: — 

"What have I done to show that I appreciate the self- 
sacrifice of Grod in my behalf?" "What do I intend to 
do for the moral uplifting of my own neighbors?'* 
"And what for the unseen myriads that walk the more 
distant world, or that will soon jostle each other on the 
crowded continents of the future?" "Is there no Divine 
Spirit to search me, and make me know myself?" "Is 
there no Mighty One to seize upon my feeble resolution, 
and put new life into it?" "Is there no Divine Spirit to 
drive me into the wfldemess day by day, and there open 
to me the very word of the living Grod, plying me with 
those thoughts that are spirit and life?" "Are my eyes 
yet opened? Do I behold the Lamb of God? Do I 
see in vision the garden and the cross?" "Do I, upon 
the morning of each of these common days, come into 
living touch with mighty apostles and prophets?" 
"How else can I make the uttermost possible use of 
every day?" "Have I had no spiritual struggles, — 
with high aims and low defeats?" "Is it possible that 
in the future I may lay aside one iota of my high 
endeavor?" "Is it possible that there may come in my 
entire life one unhappy hour in which I shall not 
attempt to sacrifice myself in the imselfish service of 
God and man?" "Is it possible to have such habits, 
that my daily course will be as certain as that of the 
sun?" 
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Being so spurred to it, by such questioning, in my 
morning hours, I could but fill the remainder of each 
and every day with an unceasing activity: for how, I 
asked, can the Holy One abide in an idle heart? 

And little by little, in all those shining hours when 
I caught the gleam of rays divine, I came to believe 
that communion with Grod was to me a source of intel- 
lectual and moral power. By common books and com- 
mon company my soul was left in its ordinary state, but 
He whom my soul loveth became to me an inspiring 
force, perpetually arousing me to keep company with 
Him,— awakening me to new life and hope and labors. 

It was wholesome for me to come into contact with 
such mighty influences in my himible life. By mighty 
pleading with the Lord in the night or in long days in 
lonely places, I learned the truth of what the Platonists 
say, that "God is the life of the soul." 

What vigor, what force, what vitality, were imparted 
in direct dealing with God in earnest supplication. The 
day by day agitation of my soul, the stirring of all my 
faculties, led me to vivid views of truth and duty and 
the possibilities of service in bearing forth Grod's light. 

Did I sometimes ask, — "How can my dormant fac- 
ulties be quickened?" I learned that they were to be 
agitated with the most fundamental divine truths; and 
I found agitation in prayer to be intellectually as well 
as spiritually profitable. 

If the causes of agitation in prayer are various, they 
all have root in the soul's apprehension that the truth is 
a living power, and in the determination to lay hold 
on it with a grip that will never let it go. So the 
torpidity of the soul is thoroughly broken up by the 
discovery of new truth, new duty, new joys, new inter- 
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cessions, new struggles with evil, new triumphs. Was 
not Daniel made sick through visions of the Lord? Did 
not Moses contend in prayer for forty days? Did not 
Jesus of Nazareth pray all night in great earnestness 
and agony and faith? How then, I asked, can I on 
my part — with all my crying needs, — be silent before 
God, and idle away my hours in the mere laborious 
turning of book leaves, or in plodding from house to 
house without a message. 

XI. 

As to my own life — I speak now of my latest not 
my earliest years — I have been very sure that it 
requires stroke on stroke to shape character: and, look- 
ing at it in this light, there is great value in the element 
of time for the conduct of devotions, that the subject 
matter upon which one deals with Grod may be turned 
over in all ways. For one thing: I know, as to depth 
of spiritual conviction, that with me it has been through 
taking long prayerful hours that I have hammered my 
faith into my head and riveted it. And as to my relation 
to God, I am satisfied. 

Was it but a psychological experiment that I made 
in the laboratory of the Cape Anne woodlands? I do 
not now need to a3k for other consciousness than mine. 
For me, my own mental testimony is good enough. If 
in my quiet thought alone in a secluded place far from 
men, I have been made aware of the Ineffable Presence, 
and morning by morning I have opened my mind to 
the tidal flow of infinite power, that energies supernal 
might purify my finite life and amplify its limitations, 
and if this has proved to be the power of an endless life 
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in my heart, how could I but make vows of fealty to the 
Unseen, and shake loose the hold the traditions of men 
had upon me? 

To me, the affirmation of my consciousness is enough, 
as to a direct relation with the supreme object of 
thought and life, nor will I balance questions as to 
the reality of the soul's vision. 

It has, indeed, rarely occurred, that my spiritual 
longings have been as vain as the sighing of a pastiu'e- 
pine, or valueless as a vagrant wind. Yet for the most 
part in my experience, the day-dawn of eternity can 
never open to me a clearer vision of the rose-tinted 
moimtains of God than I have often seen in the celestial 
morning hours in my home by the sea. If no man hath 
seen nor can see the Orb of Ineffable Light, still, certain 
rays have often fallen upon me through cloud-rifts, 
affording glimpses of Light behind the light. 

And it has been to me a source of inexpressible delight 
that my out-of-door studies and devotions have led me 
to feel that I have lived in a natural Bible, since I have 
drawn so many arguments from nature when I prayed. 

Never shall I cease to thank Grod that on the Cape 
Anne coast I came into league with the stones of the 
field, and gained strength by touching the earth in 
prayer. Whether under some pine mast far from the 
village upon a lonely hill-top, or upon a ledge in 
the sea, the atmosphere was favorable to endurance 
of the physical strain of intense praying. When far 
from the sight and sound of men and their works, a cer- 
tain freedom of converse with God came to me and a 
certain clarity of understanding as to the words of God ; 
as if I had been invigorated in body and mind by all 
the powers of nature. 
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How glad I am in my heart at this hour that I have 
been privileged to be so much alone with the Creator 
of the forests and the sea. Perhaps in following the 
brooksides in the spring, I cried for heat from heaven 
to burst my icy bonds; and often the smoke of my 
morning sacrifice ascended from mossy bowlders deep 
in the woodlands, or from the bald ledges of inland 
hills, or from crags overhanging the sea; or amid the 
winter palaces of the forest glittering with new-fallen 
snow, or amid rank summer growths in secret hiding 
places of hemlock and juniper, I sought in the early 
hours of precious years to find the sacred haunts of Grod. 

To me all these experiences were not imlike those of 
an aerial navigator through unknown seas of Ught, 
having no sense of personal motion, although the earth 
was swiftly gliding beneath me and down-sinking — as 
I moved upward in ways celestial. 

Note Added at Thobsden, Gill, December 6, 1907. 

My father for thirty-five years had an hour every 
morning, before anybody else was up in the house, for 
prayer and Bible study. My mother was one of the 
most devout women I ever knew; an hour a day for 
devotional reading and prayer was her daily ideal and 
custom. I have every reason to believe that if a spirit 
of devotion can be hereditary, I so received it ; yet I no 
more thought of it as being so than a young maple in 
June would reflect on its origin of life in the towering 
foliage of its parent tree. 

Great springings of spiritual life came to me in 1857 
and 1858, and through certain experiences in 1860. It 
was probably not far from 1863, although I have at 
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hand no data to go by, that I took seriously in hand the 
devout studies alluded to in "A Clerical Experiment." 
Once taken in hand, I was taken in hand by it; nor 
could I easily shake myself clear of the custom, or be 
shaken free from it by the action of others. 

I can trace quite clearly in my memory that the pur- 
pose to be twelve hours a week Alone with Grod was 
substantially the rule of my life till the removal of my 
family to Colorado Springs in 1879. If my memory 
as to the rule is less sharp in the years next following, 
five of them, it is because my mode of life is not easily 
recalled through localities as an aid to memory. Yet I 
am clear that the grip of habit was then fast upon me 
— the brain grooves for prayer well worn,— and days 
and hours flash through my memory as I write, the days 
and hours when I had need to pray, if Grod should plan 
to build the College. 

Upon my return east in 1884, the months and years 
less favored intense hours of lonely supplication; 
through protracted illness induced by overwork, 
similar in character to that from which I had suf- 
fered during 1872-8 at Braintree and Lowell, and in 
Ashland during the first year there. Nor could I ever, 
after that, depend upon so long a term of weekly hours, 
there having been no time since I left Colorado in 1884, 
when I have been physically so well able as before that, 
to endure what I did in the earlier years as to the 
expenditure of nervous energy in my study hours. 

I confess to have queried whether I might, with pro- 
priety, in this Chapter, speak of prayer as freely as I 
would of any other intellectual exercise. It is, how- 
ever, my deliberate judgment that experiences in 
prayer may be as properly recorded as observations in 
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studying the stars or the earth, or experiments in Col- 
lege building. And since in every department of 
knowledge much is learned by recorded experience, is 
it not as wise to-day to note the psychical phenomena of 
prayer as that the song- writers of the elder world should 
doit? 

What I say of intellectual discipline through Past 
prayer pert:ains to its Forward Look in my own life. 
With me, indeed, no part of the Past has Looked 
further Forward, or produced greater results in every 
department of my life and work. Certainly, without 
the experience recorded in this Chapter, I never should 
have engaged in frontier service. Not only was what I 
finally sought to do for education in the New West the 
direct outgrowth of the hours alone with God in the 
woodlands of Cape Anne in the early sixties, but later 
on there was a re-enforcement through mighty hosts of 
praying men and women far and wide. aU intent on 
self-sacrifice in seeking to lay new foundations in new 
regions. 

If this experiment is now oflFered primarily as an 
essential feature in a life-story, it is also given in its 
final outcome as a contribution toward illustrating the 
true Christian doctrine of prayer; defining and limiting 
it, — as will hereafter appear in this book. 

The way in which it came to be related to the New 
West will appear in the next Chapter. 



> 



CHAPTER FOUR. 

The Outcome of Additional Experiment. 

Calling attention again to points relating to the 
Higher Education, as expressed near the close of the 
First and of the Second Chapters, pages 18, 19, I may 
now add that a thought came to me in reading Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton's Metaphysics in my chamber at the 
Mansion House, Andover, October 18, 1860, which was 
causal in its relations to the ''Rocky Moimtain Insti- 
tute" that I organized at the Colorado Conference of 
Congregational Churches in Georgetown, September 
29, 1868. 

This formative mental conception related to the dis- 
ciplinary value, in an educational system, of the attempt 
to express ideas. Then one morning in the simimer 
following (1861), at my childhood home in New 
Hampshire, it first occurred to me that I might render 
personal service, in accordance with this idea, in promot- 
ing conservative reform in educational work. It was 
not, however, till the winter and spring of 1864, ten 
years before the incorporation of Colorado College, that 
I began to devote considerable time to thinking out 
some feasible plan to further this scheme. During the 
four years next following it was so much in my mind 
that I read a good deal upon the topic, and noted what 
I thought. 

The ancient courses of study and antique methods in 
the Higher Education were in full vigor. Reforming 
conservatives moved with caution. If, in my solitary 
studies, I was in ill position to judge wisely whether 
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revolution or evolution was most needed, it is to me clear 
that in 1864-7 I was, somewhat blindly, a non-conform- 
ist in educational matters, in solitude seeking to effect 
changes which have since come about through the 
"spirit of the age," if that is a suitable term to use. 

In reflecting on the deficiencies of my own school 
training, and of any possible educational facilities open 
at that day, I came to believe that a different course 
would render important social service by training a 
more effective body of men. 

The definite thing to do was not clear. What was 
first formulated proved not only rude but, in some 
respects, impracticable. Advice was sought from men 
of superior judgment. At a critical juncture in my 
studies, in 1866, 1 traveled four hundred miles to confer 
for two hours with an eminent educator. Little by little 
the papers drafted became more reasonable; and the 
general outline more feasible. 

In accord with the principles uncovered in "An 
Experiment," in the Chapter preceding, I made the 
whole business not an unf requent topic for my twelve 
hours a week out-door thought-studies, in devoutly 
seeking intellectual illumination. 

The primary thought and desire were not, however, 
so much for this or that in educational discipline, as for 
the Kingdom of God behind it; the Kingdom of God 
through men privileged to be the divine instruments; 
instruments fitted for their work by schooling better 
calculated than that of the past to train leaders for the 
future advance of mankind. 

In the winter of 1860-61, under a long row of button- 
woods by the roadside on a little elevation in front of 
the house I occupied, I walked up and down in the 
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evenings, often when the boughs were threshing in a 
heavy gale, or again on bahny summer nights, and the 
invocations I oflFered, mingled with the crash of the 
tempest, or that rose in the still air of June, were for 
the educational interests of the Pacific coast. Like a 
solitary stream, deep, wide, and swift, running unseen 
through the vast and unfrequented forests of some 
unopened continent, my secret life was full of great 
desires for the youth of a new generation on the heights 
of Oakland. 

I had been brought up, in child-life, on the stories of 
the patriarchs and prophets, on the psalms and the 
Hebrew poetry, so that in my special educational 
studies in 1864-7, I went to God with strong cryings 
and tears, and would not let Him go. Nor would He 
let me go. My most urgent business proved to be 
with Him. 

In the analysis of it, say what I may, the result is the 
same. Did I say, in the preceding chapter that by 
heredity I favored some scheme to lay hold on God ? Do 
I intimate that God planned to lay hold on me? It 
comes to the same thing. As I remember it, I hardly 
exercised my volition in the matter. To myself I 
seemed to be driven by the Spirit into the wilderness, 
to talk the matter over with my Maker, who so formed 
me that I could not free myself from Him, who so made 
me through heredity and led me by free choice that I 
desired to be to Him what a man's hand is to a man.^ 

Was it, indeed, a part of my day by day plan to have 
hours alone with God? As an instrument of mental 

^ To the Christian mind there is nothing fanatical about this, 
unless such passages as Zech. 12: 10 and Rom. 8: 26, 27, are to be 
torn out of our Sacred Books. 
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utility I was held to it through deliberate choice for a 
wise way, to have twelve hours a week for it. Yet it 
was no such chain of slavery that I was riveted to the 
dock. Sitting in my study, the din of the restless sea 
came in at the open windows, — the booming waters 
grew louder and louder: and I could not stay. Per- 
fectly conscious that my idea for college building was 
petty as well as imperfect, that in my life, in national 
life, any sound kernel in this idea was less than a grain 
of mustard seed, I was filled with an intense vague 
desire that had not yet formulated any practical pur- 
pose. And when I heard the sound of the sea — 
dominated by an imperious must, — I gathered up my 
college notes and plannings, and a smaU pocket map, 
and the Words of the Saviour of Men, and hastened to 
the foot of my garden. Perhaps the tide was running 
out, and by the favor of an ash breeze my boat swept 
swiftly down the smooth river, over the flats running 
with the eel-grass. And then I rowed strongly over a 
heavy sea, quartering my dory up against the in-coming 
rollers until I could land on the lee of a wooded island 
oflF the coast. Drawing my boat up the shingle where 
the strong sea was at play with the pebbles, the inrush- 
ing and retreating waves rippling among the rocks as 
if they loved them, I moved forward with bowed head 
and careful step into the thick shade of oak, walnut, 
cedar and pine. There spreading out before the Lord 
my papers, I moistened them with hot tears in pouring 
out my heart before Him. There under the leaves 
a-drip with salt spray, I searched the Scriptures, looking 
into them as into the face of the sun, till darkness gave 
place to the light ineflFable. 

If in the centuries of heaven I learn to draw and to 
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painty I will outline and color this secret place where 
I shut about me the great doors of the ocean ; where the 
soughing of the pines harmonized with the singing of 
the surf; where the strong color of the walnut foliage, 
or the stout naked arms of oak at the leafless season, and 
the firmness of the sea-defying cedar all helped me as I 
determinedly threw myself upon the ground, and rev- 
erently asked what God would do with me, and humbly 
inquired for the possibility of my doing aught for Him. 

How much like a stout-hearted Neptune rising out 
of the sea did I feel when I sat by the seaward side of 
the House Rock, or lay down under its shelter. In that 
sea-girt closet, I often long abode with Him, of whom 
it is written that the sea is His, and He made it. Awed 
by the Presence of Him with whom I abode, I could but 
ask the meaning of the heart of the Scripture, and nail 
together the divine promises, cross and cross, like a 
life-raft. 

How strange it all seems to me now. How strange 
indeed, upon February 11, 1883, when my College 
Diary records my memory of 1864-7. Stimips in 
clearings or great rocks by the sea, beaches or brook- 
sides, round-backed or ragged hills, were the places 
where I cried to God for good sense in setting on foot 
a conservatively reformed educational project. 

I can never forget one such occasion when I sat pray- 
ing upon a log near the entrance of the Old Essex 
woodroad hard by Moses hill. Night after night in 
pacing Old Neck beach, or in frequent day-dawns of the 
winter woods, all the hours bore a direct relation to 
future years. The poet Dana's vacated veranda in the 
winter, or the summer crags behind his house, or the 
cathedral woods, or one beech tree rock bound, or the 
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berry pasture, all witnessed the importunate pleadings 
of one who would know the mind of God in regard to 
the Higher Education on the American frontier. With 
such an Alliance, I was impelled by a thousand forces 
for carrying forward such divine behest as might come 
to me. 

It all returns to me vividly as I write. And there did 
come a day, when it was said, "Up, and get you out of 
this place, and go to a land I will show you.** 



CHAPTER FIVE. 

* The Fobeeunnee of Coloeado College, 1868. 

I had wanted to go to California, had been there, 
tried twice to return; but of Colorado I knew nothing 
save by Peter Parley^s picture of Lewis and Clarke and 
a grizzley posing on the further edge of the great 
American desert directly in front of Pike's Peak. It 
was to New England as unknown as the heart of Africa 
depicted by the geographies in my boyhood. 

In 1866, Professor Park asked my predecessor Craw- 
ford of Central City whether he went there by land 
or water. He had heard of the Colorado river; Craw- 
ford might have gone up that picturesque waterway. 

A few months after, Crawford wanted to climb down 
from the top of Colorado. Who should ascend this hill 

of the Lord? 

This question was answered by two Manchester boys. 

One had already wandered hither and thither between 

the Missouri river and the Pacific, a score of years, with 

an ax and a box of matches for baggage, and in 1867, 

was one of Crawford^s parishioners. His brother was a 

Kansas freedom-fighter, and denizen of the great 

plains, fourteen times crossing this way or that.^ These 

^ Hon. Lewis N. Tappan was Secretary of State under the 
Topeka constitution; and was one of the fifteen armed men who 
captured the box of the altered election returns at Lecompton^ and 
so broke up the pro-slavery party in Kansas. In August^ IS59, 
Tappan, with Cable and Beach and others was one of the surveyors 
of the town site of Colorado City. The first Sunday School in 
Colorado was organized by him. He opened the first store in 
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Manchester boys, going up Clear Creek one day to 
Central, talked of the Manchester minister; and they 
told Crawford to invite me to ascend the hill of the 
Lord, eighty-three hundred feet. 

My loyalty to California I transferred to Colorado 
and to whatever else of land and water might be in the 
unknown heart of Western America. I was so sure 
that the looked for hour had now struck, that upon 
November 27th, 1867, I went to Agassiz Rock in the 
Essex Woods near my Home by the Sea, and broke 
oflF a small fragment as a witness to my prayer then and 
there that two persons might be sometime associated 
with me in educational work in Colorado. In 1868, I 
took this stone of witness to the top of Castle Mountain 
near Central City, and further made the same prayer, 
and broke oflF a fragment of a rocky crag as additional 
witness.^ 

For laying the foundations of new moral realms, the 
roof -tree of the continent seemed suitable for large 
planning and independent activity. To go into the 
clefts of the rocks, near Central, and into the tops of the 
ragged rocks, was fitting to my constant feet — which 
needed to be like hind's feet — as I observed my hours 
alone upon the mountains. The wild running water, 
the fir trees so sparsely f oimd near the town, and the 

Denver, and set up the first smelter. Was a member of Governor 
Gilpin's council; and was on the staff of Governor Cummings. 
During a few years later, he operated in real estate in Boston, and 
in Manchestcr-by-theSea. Mr. Tappan's death occurred in 1880, 
at Leadville, where he was developing a mining property. 

^ In the outcome, one of these men became an incomparably use- 
ful educator in New England during forty years; the other did 
valiant service for a quarter of a century in pioneer education. 

These stones of witness were buried in the depths of Puget Sound 
in April, 1891. 
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precipitous heights, suggested constantly the Hebraic 
imagery for rendering praise to God; and the trans- 
figuration of Castle Mountain — which I frequented — 
recalled Tabor and its story. 

Within twenty-four hours of my arrival I began to 
confer about founding a college. I was told that 
Colonel Greenwood of the railway Survey would give 
twenty acres on the Divide for this purpose, and after- 
wards that he would give forty. What he actually 
would have done, or ever did do, as to any written 
agreement, I could never ascertain. I took no interest 
in the project beyond that of directing the course of 
studies and general policy. This being agreed to, I 
began to prepare the wa-y for organizing and establish- 
ing a College upon the Oberlin Colony plan at Green- 
wood. To give form to this project, trustees were 
chosen, September 29, 1868, at a conference of the five 
Congregational churches of Colorado held at George- 
town. The College was incorporated, and a definite 
plan adopted to open the work by securing the requisite 
land.^ 

It was less than ten years since the gold ^scovery had 
opened Colorado, and it was the land of dreams, of 
great expectations, the land of the by-and-by of wealth 
untold; the mountains were full of money; my chief 
deacon — one of the College trustees — pulled out a 
quarter of a million in gold one day; another took out 
a thousand dollars of daily silver. Silver was nothing 
accounted of in the days of the "Rocky Mountain 
Institute." There was a mine under my meetinghouse, 

^ The trustees borrowed money with which to set the ball to roll- 
ing. For reasons that I may not properly here detail, the ball 
never even started to roll, — but the money was finally paid back. 

4 
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another in the street. All anybody had to do was to 
dig. Superintendent Cushman and Deacon Wolcott 

— two other trustees, — plucky puritans who had legs 
that came over in the Majrflower that could not dance 

— spent three hundred and thirteen days in digging a 
hole, a large-mouthed, fairly deep and remarkably 
clean, good-looking hole ; it ought to be there now. 

To this land I was a late comer, a tenderfoot. The 
veteran founders of this cloudland empire, from one to 
two miles above sea level, were full of projects: — a 
College, of course; had I just thought of it? One of 
our trustees was a bom educator wearily watching as 
pastor at Bowlder for the territorial university to 
emerge from its pigeon-hole, which it did many years 
after Thompson returned east, where he achieved dis- 
tinction as a teacher. Another of our trustees was a 
man from Utah, with always a new scheme, who 
nominally stood by the Institute four or six months, so 
long as it would favor some other notion, and then 
abandoned Colorado forever. 

Another trustee was Phipps, fresh from his studies, 
the wise and enterprising Bishop of Empire and 
Georgetown, who has since devoted a lifetime to main- 
taining the character of Connecticut as the land of 
steady habits. 

There were two trustee merchants from Central and 
Nevada. Another was the Superintendent of the Bob 
Tail, an eminent engineer from the Keystone state. 
There were others whose names and faces do not return 
to me. 

I made one horseback ride of eighty miles to see if 
Governor Gilpin would favor some scheme so to unite 
the educational forces of the Territory as to create a 
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university town. This was before Greenwood was fixed 
on. I was some years too late. It was as useless as the 
attempts I later made at Colorado Springs to unite 
denominational educational interests. 

Within a few months from the time when it was 
found that the "Rocky Mountain Institute'* wheels 
could not be made to go round, I returned east, and 
within two years those most interested in it were no 
longer residents of Colorado. 

What brought me to the ill-turn, that compelled me 
to find a lower altitude, was an experiment I made 
similar to one tried by President Dwight so long ago, 
when he set out to imitate Jonathan Edwards by not 
eating, so that he could study more hours. I did four 
hours parochial work daily, and achieved great results 
in my studies in the hours that remained, but scanted 
my food so that I could study better, — which did not 
physically turn out well at that altitude. 

If the incorporation articles of the "Rocky Mountain 
Institute" are ever discovered in the records at Denver, 
it will appear that very rudely there was an attempt 
made to insert into that document my non-conformist 
educational thought, more unusual then than now, which 
indeed never found free expression in the curriculum of 
Colorado College, although more freely in the study 
course of the Cutler Training School than elsewhere so 
far as I recall it. They were, however, entered some- 
what carefully into the Founders' Endowment Fund 
and the Founders' General Endowment Fund of 
Colorado College.^ 

^When I was preparing these papers^ Professor Edward A. 
Park queried about tying things up too much. Since then the 
Andover experience has shown that it is better not to tie up things 
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So far as the main feature of it appeared in my 
Inaugural it received the warm approbation of Presi- 
dent Eliot. Through the outworking at Harvard and 
very influential institutions in the east and the middle 
west, it appears at this day that my heresies of '64-7 
were so harmless, that through the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of a great body of advancing theorists and prac- 
tical educators, all that I thought of, desired, and aimed 
at, has been in effect brought about.^ All this goes to 
prove that the "spirit of the age" is first manifest 
through a multitude of private and sohtary thinkers 
working apart. The present curriculum of Colorado 
College under the wise buildership of the hour — freed 
from the tied up formulas of the earlier years, — is not 

very different from what I would have it. 

As I look upon it at this moment, all my tugging 
away for a quarter of a centiuy — storming the ears of 
heaven and trying the souls of men — to get my educa- 
tional heresies into good and regular standing, was of 
use mainly as a motor power to lead me from point to 
point in the path I followed in my attempt to found a 
pioneer college in 1876-84. If so, there were, in the 

in knots that require a sword blade; but rely on the good judgment 
of Christian men in a future generation — and rely on the continued 
presence of the Holy Spirit to guide the world. I think Mr. 
Durant became satisfied of this in a measure^ since certain things 
that he contemplated tying up when he drew these papers for 
me^ he did not tie. Yet what he did tie has been in some respects 
a source of friction. 

^ Vide Report of President Schurman's Recent Address before 
the Modem Language Association of America^ at Ithaca: — "Latin 
and Greek were regarded as essential conditions of a liberal educa- 
tion. We must as a matter of fact recognize that Greek is prac- 
tically gone as a college subject^ and that Latin^ even though hold- 
ing its own today, occupies no such preeminent position as it did." 
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providential ordering, no aimless footfalls in my Rocky 
Momitain wandering in 1868. 

As to the relation of all this to Colorado College, it 
is a point in the educational history of Colorado that 
the "Institute" was not only the herald but the fore- 
runner of the College; as it will appear in pages 
following. 

And as to this "Institute" business, it would be im- 
possible to make me believe that the prayer-habit of 
1864-7 had no relation whatever to the educational 
attempt at Central in 1868. If it be said that it was 
by a psychological preparation, fixing the mind upon 
definitely acting when the hour should fall, I cannot 
dissent from this view of it. Yet in my heart of hearts 
I believe far more. 

In the Divine Self -Revelation, if God is truly mani- 
fest in human history, as in nature and in the constitu- 
tion of man, and in our sacred literature, I can not be 
torn away from the belief that the purposes of God in 
promoting His Kingdom are carried out through human 
instrumentalities that are fitted for the work He would 
have them do; indeed, psychologically fitted, fitted in 
some measure by the reflex influence of their prayers 
directed to the end sought. Unless, however, it is far 
more than this, imless the divine energy finds expression 
through men made in his image, there can be no God in 
history, and the constitution of man and nature and the 
sacred texts are all carefully devised sets of lies. It is 
certainly true that the Divine Mind needs the volimtary 
activity of the men he has made as one instrument for 
His self-expression. And the prayer habit is, for one 
thing, the link between the divine energy and human 
energy for the promotion of the Kingdom of God in 
the world. 



CHAPTER SIX. 
The Predestined Foundees. 

While at Central in 1868, I planned to camp near 
Glen Eyrie, but was diverted by hostile Indians, who 
for a month held possession of a large part of El Paso 
County, murdering and robbing in every section. 

General Palmer, one year my junior, had passed 
through this district, in July, 1867, when upon his sur- 
vey to the Pacific. At some date in 1868, he again saw 
the future site of Colorado College. And in the autumn 
of 1869, when at Manitou, he planned to make his 
future home nearby; stating to a comrade that during 
three months he had been considering schemes for the 
future development of Colorado. This was followed by 
the project of the Denver and Rio Grande railway, or- 
ganized late in 1870, and opened to Colorado Springs 
the year following. In 1874, through the enterprise 
of Professor Haskell of Denver, Colorado College was 
incorporated and planted at Colorado Springs; in 
accordance with a provision for locating some college 
there, made by General Palmer and the Colorado 
Springs Company. In 1874-5, instruction was con- 
ducted by Professor Jonathan Edwards, subsequently 
the beloved pastor at Wellesley Hills. In the autimm 
of 1875, President James G. Dougherty undertook the 
work, but finding the conditions among his acquaii)- 
tances east such that it was impracticable to carry 
forward the service, he relinquished it after a few 
months' trial. His earlier and later record indicates 
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that he would have made a wise and successful educa- 
tional leader had the times been more propitious. 

Meantime, as General Palmer was seeking to develop 
the material resources of the State, and incidentally 
open the way for a College, so, as it appears in preced- 
ing Chapters, a certain degree of preparation for a 
College had already been made by others, that culmi- 
nated during the autumn of 1876 by solving the problem 
which had proved so difficult diunng 1874-5. The 
earlier attempts were made finally eflfective through 
half a dozen men in Eastern Massachusetts who were 
providentially brought first into touch with the College 
in the summer of 1876. The discovery of these pre- 
destined founders, and their preparation for the service 
they rendered, and the creation of certain eastern 
conditions precedent, took place in Massachusetts 
during the self -same years in which General Palmer 
and Professor Haskell and President Dougherty were 
preparing the way in Colorado for these men to render 
decisive service in '76. 

General Palmer, in raising money for the Denver and 
Rio Grande railroad, secured enough for that beginning 
which, according to the wisdom of the Greeks, is half of 
the whole. He raised one-half among his own friends 
in Philadelphia, and Dr. W. A. Bell the other half 
among his friends in England. Had either of them 
tried it at that date in the open market, without putting 
into it the personal equation as a basis of confidence, 
the railroad would not have been built. The theory for 
making money in a far away land, which the road was to 
carry out, if presented by strangers to strangers, would 
not have raised a dollar in New York or London in 
1870-1. General Palmer's war record was, however. 
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well known in Philadelphia, and his standing was 
already so good among railway men who commanded 
public confidence that by putting his own character into 
pledge as an asset he secured the money. In like man- 
ner Dr. Bell put his character into pledge with those 
who knew him and knew his family ^ England. 

The ultimate reason why Professor Haskell and 
President Dougherty could not get eastern money for 
Colorado College in 1874-5 was their lack of paying 
friends in New England to make a fair start for a new 
and distant enterprise. Providentially it fell to me to 
do it by putting my character into pledge: the com- 
munities that knew me commending me to Ashland, 
and my work in Ashland giving me the confidence of 
the foreordained donors who gave to the College out- 
right money enough to make a fair start till other money 
could be had. Men will aid in a work already well 
begun who would not begin it. For furnishing a basis 
of confidence to open work in a relatively unknown 
land two thousand miles westward, whether it be rail- 
roading or college building, nothing can take the place 
of the personal element. In raising money to open up 
Colorado College in 1876, the question was put by the 
donors whether I would personaUy continue in it tiU 
there could be no fatal lapse. 

If, in laying aside my work at Central and returning 
East in the spring of 1879, I was at first greatly dis- 
couraged as to my health, a walk of some hundreds of 
miles in the salt air of the New England coast soon 
plucked up my spirits. So that, when the Braintree 
parish invited me, in the spring of 1871, to become their 
settled pastor, I declined upon the ground that if my 
health should be firmly re-established I desired to devote 
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myself to frontier work. Yet in one or two important 
particulars, Braintree helped my next pioneering. 

Professor Park had sometime been associated with 
the venerated Dr. Storrs, as I was in 1870-1; and 
sometimes he frightened me by appearing in my congre- 
gation on a Smiday. Dr. R. S. Storrs of Brooklyn, 
too, was a frequent visitant at his old home while I 
resided thjere ; and, quakingly, I sometimes preached in 
his presence sermons without form and void except for 
zeal, "the zeal of thine house." Dr. Dexter, too, of the 
Congregationalist, was frequently there at the house of 
his brother-in-law. Nor was this purely accidental, 
since when I went to Colorado College in 1876, these 
three men graciously stood behind me with words of 
cheer and weight of influence to endorse the enterprise. 
At Braintree, too. Dr. F. B. Perkins, of Jamaica Plain, 
was one of my clerical neighbors ; as, some months later, 
when I was at Ashland, he was my neighbor at Welles- 
ley Hills. He it was, who, as a health seeker, and 
wandering Home Missionary, in Colorado in 1876, gave 
my name to Secretary E. N. Bartlett of the College 
trustees with kindly words, saying, moreover, that since 
I had already been in Colorado, I might go again. In 
this way the Rocky Mountain Institute of 1868 proved 
the forerunner of Colorado College in 1876. 

In the religious "revival," so called, that occurred at 
Braintree, I overworked, and relinquished the service.* 

* To get back physically where I was before, I was compelled to 
underwork by system during two years, — six months at Braintree, 
six at Lowell, and my first year at Ashland. By this attack I first 
learned how to be sick and how to get well; as Professor Park 
reckoned it essential to longevity to learn by losing his health how 
to keep it. He was in early manhood repeatedly compelled by 
ill health to put aside his work or a portion of it for a time, yet 
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Supplying then several months at Lowell during the 
absence of the pastor, Dr. John M. Greene, whose 
influence secured the founding of Smith College, I 
there made the acquaintance of the descendent of a 
revolutionary hero, .whose work for Colorado College 
in later years was as notable as the tower I named for 
him in Cheyenne Cafion. As distinguished from merely 
happening to make his acquaintance, I believe that I 
was providentially guided. 

In entering, thereafter, upon pastoral service at 
Ashland, I did it with so great an opposition in my own 
mind that I have always beUeved it was the divine plan 
that I should go there, since in that neighborhood half 
a dozen men were discovered who proved to be ready 
at call to aid social conditions in the New West through 
introducing religious ideas out-wrought by collegiate 
enterprise. My welcome to the parish was so cordial, 
and so large-minded were the plannings of the people, 
that I could not maintain my reluctance to make my 
home there. 

Nor need it be said that the bond established between 
myself and the foreordained donors to the College was 
distinctively religious, since it was primarily the relation 
between pastor and people, an influence that provi- 
dentially outreached into other communities. 

haTing learned what to do for self-protection he lived to be ninety. 
Dr. Storrs of Braintree^ too, bad frequent ill turns in early life, 
and lived to be eighty years. "A glass dish will last as long as 
an iron one," he told me, "if you take care of it." For the first time 
in my life I learned from a specialist in 1872 just what to do. And 
to this I attribute the easy recovery from my turn of overwork in 
Colorado, in the autumn of 1883 and the season following^ which I 
was two years in picking up from. As to my getting weU at Ash- 
land in 1873-^, by a long course of horseback exercising my phy- 
sique was brought into a thoroughly rugged condition by the time I 
was invited to take up the work of Colorado College. 
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One of these friends believed that through the 
parochial ministration he received a definite spiritual 
uplift, in certain particulars a new ideal to go by, with 
an on-pointing in the path of unselfish and unthanked 
social service. 

One of those most influential made a certain business 
arrangement for the sake of the spiritual good he desired 
and received in domestic life. 

One of these men had already taken a pledge to pro- 
mote, by his own personal appeal and influence, the 
spiritual good of a hundred youth. 

Here was another, who, after crowded hours in a 
dingy office, used to spend dog-day evenings in solitude, 
poring over the Missionary Herald to see how he could 
best give away the money he had made in the day. My 
first acquaintance with him was through his asking me 
how he could best invest educational money in the 
Turkish empire. He did not want his own pastor or 
his own church to know what he did. The last I saw of 
him, he was supporting a city missionary in East 
Boston, and a medical missionary in Micronesia. He 
gave several thousands of dollars to Colorado College 
in the early years, as a home missionary investment for 
evangelizing the New West. 

Here was another, who would not take up the bank- 
ing business when urged to it. "I do not want my sons,** 
he said to me, "to get their money through making three 
cents or five on small transactions, or be all the time 
calculating interest." In giving one son several 
thousand dollars, he told him: "This is your capital 
to begin business with. I want you to make money, 
so as to give away money in a large way by system." 
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How worthy was he to be associated with the first 
decade donors to Colorado College. 

Here was another, who used to go early to his office 
and set in motion the wheels of the day*s work, then 
return to his house and take an hour for Bible study 
and prayer in the middle of the forenoon. In this way 
he nourished his fixed purpose to abide with God, in all 
the ins and outs of a most complicated business ; and in 
this sacred hour he came ultimately to nourish great 
thoughts of doing good through Colorado College. 

One of them at life's meridian, in most honored years, 
already representing large social and financial and 
fiduciary interests, remembered with sensitive conscience 
that when he was a mere boy, in his earliest teens, he had 
defrauded another to the total amount of half a dollar. 
One day he called me into an inner office, and told me 
the story, and asked what course he had better pursue. 
The defrauded was still living, although his often in- 
firmities would soon bear him away into the eternal 
world. At my friend's request we prayed about it. 
Then he computed compound interest on that half dollar 
for more than thirty years, and journeyed two hundred 
miles to see his old time acquaintance and insisted on 
leaving with him the money. Such a man, a conscience 
incarnate, was worthy to be one of the founders of 
Colorado College, which he believed would become a 
saviour of our American social and civic life. It was 
at a most critical time that his gifts were made to om* 
work, and they were as essential as any ever made to it. 
Without him, the earliest combinations could not have 
been made. 

Here was another man, one of our best helpers early 
and late, who stoutly refused to live in a village, or in a 
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large town where he had the oflFer of remunerative 
business. "I do not want," he said, "to have my chil- 
dren depend on others to amuse them. I want them to 
be so situated that they have to read and study in our 
long winter evenings." 

Here was another man, who was all the time plan- 
ning to make money and give away a certain per cent, 
of it. He lived snugly, and kept his family within the 
limits of a moderate expenditure, that he might all the 
time be helping out those who were unfortunate, and 
helping by rigid self-denying system the local church 
work of every sect in a large needy town. Without 
him I could not have re-opened the College in 1876. 

Here was another of these early donors to the Col- 
lege. He gave seven hundred dollars to a hard-work- 
ing self-sacrificing neighbor, who, on turning about to 
thank him for it, was met by the curt reply, — "I don't 
want to be thanked for it, I did only what I ought to." 
Such a man is worthy of immortal fame and undying 
influence as one of our College founders. The work 
could have never been re-opened in 'seventy-six but for 
this man. 

If the ten foregoing paragraphs — to aid in the dis- 
guising — do not relate to so many as ten men, they do 
relate to men whose composite character is to me as one, 
to whom undying gratitude is due from all future 
friends of our College. These men were intensely reli- 
gious, and whatever there was in me that was hot- 
hearted for "revival" service, and for being much alone 
with God, and for unselfish far away mission enterprise, 
appealed to them. Our hearts grew together and 
became like the heart of one man. Too conscious of 
my own frailties, that should have been made less con- 
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spicuous in some employment less public than College- 
building, I cling the more stoutly to what I know 
concerning the little handful of the earliest donors to 
the College. If I have idealized them in my own mind, 
it is because they appeared to me — and still so appear 
in loving memory — to be among the noblest of 
mankind. 

To me they were, to me they are, the evidences of 
Christianity, — doing by grace exactly opposite what 
they would have done by nature. 

So true it was that in the identical years, 1870-1875, 
in which General Palmer, Professor Haskell and Presi- 
dent Dougherty were making ready in Colorado for the 
College that was to be, the Moral Governor of the 
Universe, who sees the end from the beginning was, in 
these self -same years, in the Old Bay State, preparing 
the minds of the chief actors for what they were to do 
for opening up the College work in the autimm of 1876. 



CHAPTER SEVEN. 

The Motive Power. 

When, late in the autumn of 1876, 1 first saw General 
Pahner, in Philadelphia, I explained to him that I 
belonged to a college-building sect, and that six out of 
seven of the college graduates in the United States, up 
to a date twenty-five years prior to our conversation, 
were students in colleges founded by the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches. This interested him very 
much. And the explanation which followed was the 
more needful, since I foimd that, in the Quaker City, 
New Englanders were thought of as provincial, and 
Congregationalists unheard of. The principles were 
made clear upon which this national work was con- 
ducted, and its method through the practical working 
of our time-honored "American College and Education 
Society," with its mechanism of investigation and 
endorsement, its fostering care, and with its fixed 
custom of erecting no college buildings but providing 
instruction. This scheme, to him so new, thoroughly 
commended itself to him as a practical manager : and in 
the light of it, he emphasized most strongly the need 
of a well compacted body of sentiment behind a new 
college, as a motive power by which the work would be 
steadily advanced, somebody being responsible for it.* 

^ From the Colorado Springs Company standpoint^ one sect was 
as good as another^ if responsible and efficient. Earlier than the 
Congregationalists^ the Jesuits had looked over the lands originally 
set apart by the Colorado Springs Company for a college in plat- 
ting the town, — deciding, however, not to build there. 

5 
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That the ruling motive in American altruistic col- 
lege building has been religious is a truism, the three 
r's of the common schools, standing in the higher educa- 
tion for what President Turner enumerated as "reason, 
righteousness and revelation." Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton were foimded to train a learned ministry. 
Harvard "Rules" called for student Scripture study 
twice a day and catechetical divinity once a week. For 
more than a himdred years, it was but a Theological 
School. "Let every student," said the Rules, "be 
plainly instructed and earnestly pressed to consider 
well that the main end of his life and studies is to know 
God and Jesus Christ, which is eternal life. And, 
seeing the Lord only giveth wisdom, let every one 
seriously set himself by prayer in secret to seek it from 
him." 

Unless Colorado College had been picked up and 
carried forward by a religious motive power, it could 
not have been done in 1876. If a college is sometimes 
built by local money, it could not then have been done 
in Colorado. And when our friends in the East talked 
about sending money two thousand miles away into an 
unknown land, where there was nothing but a name to 
build to, that thing could be done only by a deeply 
seated religious conviction of the need of such work 
for civic safety. 

When, therefore, in the late spring or early summer 
of 1876, Rev. F. B. Perkins, — of Jamaica Plain and 
Wellesley Hills, at that time a semi-invalid and general 
missionary in Colorado, — visited Colorado Springs, he 
told me that he attended a "College prayer-meeting," 
where Secretary Enoch N. Bartlett, Father Bristol, 
and others, met to pray for the "suspended" College. 
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And he made up his mind that He, who put it into the 
hearts of these friends to pray, had a purpose to revive 
the College. Upon this, he suggested writing to the 
Ashland pastor, who had once heen a pioneer in Gilpin 
County. After consulting with Dr. Henry M. Dexter, 
Secretary Bartlett wrote me at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
where I was summering. 

Looking Forward into the Past, it is easy to see, 
from Chapters preceding, that I had long taken to 
heart Cary's famous maxim to expect great things from 
God, and to attempt great things for God. Deep in 
the Cape Anne woodlands there is a great bowlder, 
related to Colorado College as Plymouth Rock is related 
to our national life. It had been frequented by me in 
1864-7, as related in the Fourth Chapter supra, — the 
very rock to which I had carried the "Rocky Mountain 
Institute" project. Now I carried to it Secretary Bart- 
lett's letters, and there prayed that — if it should accord 
with the divine plan, — Henry Cutler might become the 
divine instrument for putting new life into Colorado 
College. Nor did I leave the rock until I was assured 
that if the plan was wise and according to the Divine 
Mind, Mr. Cutler would take hold of it. 

Then I went to see Henry Cutler, knowing that if it 
commended itself to him, it would to others. Seated 
upon the door-step of the ell part of his house at Ash- 
land, I made up my mind from our conversation that if 
it should finally approve itself to my judgment to do 
anything about the College, Mr. Cutler would help. 
Had it been otherwise, I certainly should not have acted 
in the matter so promptly as I did. I found that he was 
already predisposed to engage in some such way of 
doing good, by his saying that P. P. Stewart of Troy, 
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a stove inventor and founder, had interested himself in 
Oberlin College, and that this gave him something to 
live for outside of mere money making in his business. 

In the quaint Hebrew imagery it was said that there 
were vials in which were kept the prayers of God's 
people. The prayers of Stewart and Shipherd in the 
woods of Oberlin, in 1888; and the prayers in the Essex 
Woods in 1864-7; and the prayers that F. B. Perkins 
joined in, at the College school-house on Tejon street, 
in 1876; and the prayers of Henry Cutler that engaged 
his forenoon hour day by day at his house near the mill 
at Ashland in 1874-6, — were now put together in a 
certain relation to that which came after. 

Having consulted the American College Society 
officials as to the fundamental principles for wise action, 
and conferred with that wise master builder, President 
Butterfield of Olivet, as to methods, and having advised 
with Henry Cutler and others of the foreordained 
donors, I arranged for a trial trip to Colorado to see 
what ground there was to go upon. 

Since it would be easier to revive a going concern 
than one "suspended," I hired Professor Winthrop D. 
Sheldon, of Yale, the late Principal of Western Reserve 
College Preparatory Department, to go out and give 
instruction for one term ; then went myself to Colorado 
to interview each trustee; and then returned to report 
to them that sent me. The trial-trip bills, for one term 
of instruction, and for travel, were paid by Henry 
Cutler and Benjamin T. Thompson of Ashland, James 
G. Buttrick of Lowell, Alvan A. Sweet and Samuel 
Crooks of Hopkinton, all in Middlesex. 

In looking back to trace the history of the progress of 
my educational thought, I can see that between my days 
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at Trisco in 1858-9, and my days in the woods of Cape 
Anne, 1864-7, and my days at Central in 1868, my 
ideas of what ought to go into a College were greatly 
intensified by my experiences at Braintree in 1870- 
1872, and through meeting those whom for rhetorical 
convenience I have called the foreordained donors to 
the College in 1872-6. In the Braintree parish there 
were, besides Dr. Richard Salter Storrs, the senior, not 
fewer than five dyed-in-the-wool Puritans. Were they 
not only stiflF, cranky, devout, but sincere, kind, cour- 
teous, and self-sacrificing, as neighbors? I was at one 
with them. Let me confess it. As Philadelphia did 
not imderstand Boston, neither did Boston understand 
Philadelphia, or the noble Keystone element in Colo- 
rado. When I made the trial trip, I was invited to a 
trustee meeting; I would not go. I went rather to 
see each trustee alone. How far these friends might 
be in accord with the friends East must be reported to 
those typical New Englanders who sent me, everyone 
of whom had chucked a chip from Pljrmouth Rock into 
the foimdations of the house he lived in. Had the 
United States census reported seven score and ten kinds 
of religion, that I was so provincial as not to know 
about ? What kind they were infected with in Colorado 
Springs in 1876 I did not know. 

When, however, I found that Secretary Bartlett had 
been to school to my father in Northern New Hamp- 
shire when a boy; and when I, too, like Perkins, went 
to the "College Prayer-meeting"; and when I heard a 
woman, who had been Lady Principal at Oberlin, pray 
for Colorado College; and when one who had been 
Principal of the Preparatory Department at Oberlin 
came to supply the church that had been ministered to 
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by Professor Edwards and by President Dougherty; 
— then I conscientiously reported to the friends in 
Middlesex that — religiously — the collegiate enter- 
prise could probably be tied to. To the report it was 
added that for practical righteousness, good judgment 
in affairs, and readiness for self-sacrifice in College 
building, the trustees of the West had it in them to deal 
wisely and efficiently. There being, even then, among 
them, the peers of the foremost men in the land for the 
conduct of business enterprise, the great empire builders 
thoroughly alive to the interests of the higher education, 
eager to create endowments, and to give bountifully, — 
the men who have made the College of today: men 
whose unconventional piety, reverent spirit, and prac- 
tical fraternity, combined with sterling good sense and 
honorable thrift, made them worthy "Friends" of all 
that is best in American life. 

This I told in detail to the trial-trip donors, each by 
himself; and with each took coimsel. On conferring 
with Mr. Cutler, he added, — "Some of us who know 
you, will give what is needed to make a beginning." 

It was agreed to continue Professor Sheldon's work. 
And in February, 1867, I agreed with the trutees to 
accept definitely the position that had been offered me 
during the summer preceding. But I decided to have 
no installation till we should have one permanent build- 
ing erected, and have a College class to graduate.* 

To make the College work move, recourse was had at 
once to the religious motive power that has been alluded 
to. The foreordained donors were interested in estab- \ 

lishing a vital connection between their individual 
wishes and the future course of the College. If they 

^ These conditions were met in 1882. 
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would give, it was theirs to elect the tenns on which 
they would give. And to their imagination it appealed 
eflFectively, that a certain moral tone might be given to 
the future of the College by their present gifts. 

Upon a certain rock in the woods of Ashland the 
endowment papers were drafted; and to this rock I 
often went for prayer before going to see the men whom 
I sought for subscribers. Henry Fowle Dm-ant, one 
of our near neighbors at Wellesley, gave to these papers 
legal form. His service had great weight. One of the 
donors had gained decisive spiritual help from Mr. 
Durant's evangelistic campaigning; and two of them 
were early contributors to Wellesley College. They 
had confidence in the protection, for the moral and 
religious future, which was formulated by him. Schol- 
arship was set forth as a means subordinated to the 
higher moral purpose. To me the College was nothing, 
the great end sought was the putting of moral founda- 
tions imder a vast area of our fatherland ; and with all 
these men the idea of promoting the Kingdom of God 
was without exception the first and foremost aim of their 
lives. I would not have turned my hand over, nor 
would one of these men have given one dollar, but for 
the sake of Jesus Christ and the hope and purpose of 
promoting that spiritual character that is basal to right 
citizenship in a republic. 

When one wrote down his first subscription to the 
funds of the College, he asked me to go into his place 
of secret prayer: it was holy money, and he had great 
faith in the College as a beneficent power in the nation 
during ages to come. How well I remember that wild 
storm of sleet frozen into sharp ice, which compelled 
me to dismoimt and blindfold my horse as I traveled in 
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a winter night, over the hills of Hopkinton, to receive 
twenty-five hundred dollars in consecrated coin. 

The relation between these men and myself was first 
and foremost our unity of religious experience, desire, 
and purpose. During critical formative years, they 
thought of me as voicing what they wished to say, and 
doing what they wished to do. It was in respect to the 
College as if , in the psychological conditions of our 
interviews, the thoughtful planning prayer on my part 
w., n.et by pUonmg thoughtful p4r on thJpart. 
interviews surcharged with energy and enthusiasm to be 
transmitted down the ages to come. This was when the 
College was a forlorn hope, and there was nothing to 
go upon save the priceless privilege of sacrificing self 
in some way practically wise, for the sake of the great 
hope and expectation. 

Nor was the method different from this in all my 
life as a College Beggar. 



CHAPTER EIGHT, 
A Great Oppoetunity, 

That there was a great opportunity, and literally 
nothing else, was clear from the writer's trial trip in 
the autumn of 1876. 

The first step toward seizing upon the point of van- 
tage was to secure twenty thousand dollars endowment, 
in consideration of which the Colorado Springs Com- 
pany deeded University Square to the College for the 
use of endowment or current instruction. It being 
found, however, that no cash could be had in Colorado 
to keep the class-rooms open, all local money being 
needed for building, and it being found in the East that 
an imheard of College so remote and scanty in resources, 
almost without pupils, could with difficulty get class- 
room money promptly, Mr. Durant came to the rescue, 
saying "You never can run a College on twelve himdred 
dollars a year," which was all the free money at the 
outset. He outlined, therefore, "The Founders' Special 
Fund," a tri-party agreement entered into between the 
original subscribers to the endowment, and the College 
Society through which the money was given, and the 
College as the beneficiary, by which the donors agreed 
that their money should be used for current teaching 
expenses, and the College agreed to keep an account 
and pay back the money to the permanent endowment 
fund. 

To this. General Palmer assented as the only way at 
the time practicable for keeping the College wheels in 
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motion; to this the original donors put hand and seal; 
to it the American Education and College Society gave 
written approval by signature ; through this legal instru- 
ment the College by hand and seal agreed to keep an ac- 
count and pay back the money. In this way, instruc- 
tion was maintained till other money from other donors 
could be had. 

This was at a time when a general eastern appeal for 
money could not be made. There was no College to 
appeal f or.^ The foreordained eastern donors, however, 
saw the great opportunity, and put up the money by 
which to seize upon it. 

When I went to Colorado Springs in 1876, — eight 
years to a day after the Greorgetown organization for 
the colonial scheme for a College on the Divide, — I 
found there had been an increase of only six Congrega- 
tional churches in Colorado in eight years ; and three of 
these were practically dead, four more of doubtful life, 
and only two self-supporting. The church at Colorado 
Springs was still so feeble as to have no meeting-house, 
worshipping in a hired hall. The village itself was 

^ This condition existed from the beginning till near the close of 
the second year 1876-8, the College not being sufficiently developed 
through Colorado benefactions to offer a basis for a general appeal 
in the east. There was too little proof that the College had virility 
in itself. Drury College, for instance, in a war-swept district, had 
raised twenty-five thousand dollars in local money and as much 
more in land, and put up two buildings, before appealing to the 
east; yet in the year preceding my going to Colorado Springs the 
general eastern canvass gave Drury only five thousand dollars. 
The correspondence between myself and Secretary Bartlett during 
the summer of 1876, assumed that it was too early to get eastern 
money; and suggested that a fair beginning could be made only 
through the personal following of a leader, and that money so 
raised should be made available for current expenses until other 
money could be secured. 
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small, straggling, poor, isolated, with no natural re- 
sources but scenery and sunshine and the waters of the 
Fountain. As a denominational appeal, it was a fair 
question whether under such circumstances money could 
be obtained from Congregational philanthropists in the 
East to plant a College in Colorado, which had a popu- 
lation of one and four-tenths to the square mile, being 
a hundred and twenty thousand whites and thirty thou- 
sand Mexicans, scattered imevenly throughout an 
undeveloped waste in an area half as large as France. 
At that date the College Corporation owned a sub- 
scription list toward a building of about $4,000, condi- 
tioned on raising $6,000 more in four months. They 
owned a building, costing with the lot about $2,100, 
which was mortgaged for $1,300 at eighteen per cent, 
per annimi, and subsequently sold for what would pay 
the mortgage. The College also at that date owed 
money to Professor Kerr for teaching;^ and some $1,300 
to Professor Haskell and President Dougherty for 
services, which was paid four years after.* The trustees 
had become greatly discouraged, in 1875 not feeling it 
safe to take financial responsibility for carrying forward 
the work of instruction ; and when the stress of the times 
East as well as West put a complete stop to the work 

* Professor Bartlett's letter of Dec. 28, 1 876. This was kindly 
relinquished by Professor Kerr, p. 19, Financial Report, 1879* 

^ The population of Colorado Springs was at that time about 
three thousand^ or four if including Colorado City and Manitou. 
Business was greatly depressed^ and it continued to be so in a 
succession of hard years ; so that it finally took eight years — the 
whole period of my College administration — for the population to 
double itself. Meantime the founders of the Colony were absorbed 
in railway enterprises of incredible difficulty; so much so as to 
give little thought or money to the College. 
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under President Dougherty for six months, — with 
debts outstanding and nothing to pay with, and with 
heavy debt and heavy interest fast eating up the tempo- 
rary schoolhouse, and with the threatened lapse of all 
subscriptions for a new building and its conditioned 
hope of thirty acres of campus, — the friends of the Col- 
lege practically gave it up save a few/ 

When the question came whether I would take up 
this forlorn hope in the summer of 1876, it was stated 
by the trustees that the field was open before me if I 
would not put them under any financial obligations, 
and if I would take all responsibility of providing 
instruction, and meeting the expenses of the College/ 
To speak more specifically: — Secretary Bartlett's let- 
ter, August 30, 1876, — in reply to my oflfer to send out 
Professor Winthrop D. Sheldon to open the autumn 
term, — stated the desire of the trustees to have Pro- 
fessor Sheldon, "Provided his salary can be guaranteed 
or any arrangement be made for his support without 
incurring a debt against the College": "The executive 
committee are prepared to say to you, that if Professor 
Sheldon is willing to come, knowing all the facts in the 
case, and if his salary can be guaranteed for the year, 
send him at once, or notify us at what time, the earliest, 

* Rev. F. B. Perkins in the "Congregationalist," Jan. SI, 1877: 
"All its friends seemed to have forsaken it, and only a few faithful 
refused to give it up." Also personal letter, Feb. S, 1 897. 

"It was in fact gone." — Personal letter from H. W. Austin, one 
of the College trustees, residing in Chicago, July 14, 1877. 

^ These are the words of Professor James Hutchinson Kerr's 
I Address upon the Inauguration of the President, May SO, 1882. 

It was added by Professor Kerr, that the majority of the citizens 
^ of Colorado Springs had, however, given up the work in hopeless 

despair. 
i 
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he can be on the ground" : "The number of pupils at the 
first will in all probability be small, perhaps not exceed- 
ing fifteen or twenty." The minutes of the executive 
committee, April 30, 1877, show that when I projmsed 
to add Professor Francis Herbert Loud, of the Amherst 
faculty, to our working force, the trustees adopted a 
preamble stating that he was appointed inasmuch as I 
had agreed to secure his support. This course was, 
moreover, pursued during the whole of my administra- 
tion of the College. Nor in my judgment could it have 
been otherwise; the College having no property and no 
corporate credit at the outset, so that no money could 
be obtained east or west except on my personal credit 
or such securities as I could furnish. 

And at the beginning, no money outside of Colorado 
Springs could be obtained in Colorado for the College. 
The country was new, the future insecure. All cities, 
townships, and even the camps and the ranches had 
troubles enough of their own, without helping Colorado 
Springs boom its real estate by starting a small CoUege. 
"There is little wealth in our Congregational churches," 
said Secretary Bartlett's letter of August 30, 1876, 
"and most of those who have some means have placed 
them beyond their reach in investments they hope will 
pay largely by and by; they can do very little now for 
any public enterprise; and the number of moneyed men 
outside of these churches specially interested in the 
College is small, and it would require very persistent 
effort to obtain much for the College." 

Under these circumstances nothing could be done 
unless through some plan to secure the co-operation of 
a sufficient number of local and far-away philanthro- 
pists in the enterprise to give it a fair start. Nor could 
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anything be done upon the plan of primarily looking 
out for one's own interest, with an unwillingness to act 
unless first of all secure of one's pay from the College : 
had this course been pursued, the enterprise could not 
have been revived. 

Everything, said Epictetus, has two handles, by one 
of which it can be taken up^ and borne, and by the other 
it cannot be borne. The handle by which Colorado 
College could be taken up and borne was that of seizing 
upon the College Idea in its widest relations: it could 
not be carried on the plan of building a small school for 
a small isolated community. 

By my having already studied the problems of 
American College Building for a twelve month, as set 
forth in the Second Chapter, page 19, I knew that a 
College could be built, even if it had no other asset than 
A Great Opportunity. 

The plan adopted was, therefore, one that was sug- 
gested by my residence in the Colorado mountains at 
Central in 1868. At that date the entire area of the 
New West — Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, — enrolled 
less than fifty Protestant churches. I can find by 
denominational statistics only forty-three; twenty-nine 
being in Colorado. There were probably a little more 
than forty-five all told in an area as large as all the 
United States east of the Mississippi. The Colorado 
population aside from the Mexican was at that date 
less than thirty thousand. This being so, at that time 
I formed the habit of thinking of this third part of our 
country as a unit, it being in fact one great district 
relatively vacant, and open to religious and educational 
enterprise at the earliest moment of occupancy. The 
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idea of looking at it in this large way had come into my 
mind when in California in the winter of 1858-9, — an 
idea of seizing upon the imsettled portions of om* comi- 
try, and planting educational work in them in the 
earliest stages of their occupancy by emigration. So 
my forward outlook in 1876 was by looking backward 
into the past of 1858 and 1868. 

When, therefore, the question came up concerning 
a paper College at Colorado Springs in 1876, it 
indicated to me at once the point at which to put in a 
lever for elevating the educational status of the entire 
New West; and I knew that if eastern philanthropists 
could be made to see the College in its ultimate relations, 
the money would be forthcoming for eflfecting a begin- 
ning. Had I, however, set out to go to those same 
eastern philanthropists with a limited appeal, to take 
in hand a new College with outstanding liabilities and 
no assets, with only fifteen or twenty students and those 
of common school ^ade, in a small town with a good 
high school, and scores of miles from neighboring com- 
munities, in a state where a little more than a hundred 
thousand people were occupying an area as large as old 
England and New England combined, — philanthro- 
pists would have said, — "Wait." 

Instead, therefore, of seeking to extort money from 
those unable or unwilling to give in Colorado's rival 
communities, or relying too largely upon the self-sacri- 
ficing handful of College friends in that city favored 
by the presence of Colorado College, who needed all 
local money for erecting a suitable building, it was 
sought to bring to the support of the College the princi- 
ple, that the way to get money for benevolent purposes 
is to go to people who not only can give but who wish 
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to give, and who are all the time looking out to find 
an opportunity for a wise investment in beneficent 
enterprises. The foimding of Colorado College was, 
therefore, put at once upon broad national grounds, 
the beginning of an extended movement which would 
affect the intellectual and moral condition of a third 
part of the United States, then opening to emigration 
under the well known law of the westward movement of 
population in America. This was the ground on which 
the subscribers of the first twenty thousand dollars paid 
in their money. This proved a reason easily understood. 
When it was once known that the cause deserved it, 
the money began to flow in. 

To make it so known to the general public that they 
would never forget it, was therefore the next thing 
to do. 

Upon my earliest attempt to make new Mquaintances 
in behalf of the College in 1877, I encoimtered at once 
a dense ignorance of the Rocky Mountain plateau, and 
our College was thought of as merely one more western 
beggar at the doors of the rich ; but it was differentiated 
at once and forever as soon as a pamphlet could be 
prepared setting forth the New West as distinguished 
from the Valley of the Mississippi. 



CHAPTER NINE. 
The New West. 

The story of the Westward Extension of what has 
been called the New England Zone — distributing 
eighteen millions of the descendants of the twenty 
thousand Englishmen that came to Massachusetts Bay 
in 1680-1640, — shows that the Puritans at first thought 
the land was not good for anything a little back from 
the coast. Bold venturers ten or fifteen miles west of 
Lynn said there could be no advance settlement in that 
direction. Those who seated themselves at the mouth 
of the Charles River said that even then Boston was 
good enough for them. They did indeed send a few 
reporters to Newton, and when they saw the gravel at 
Wellesley they turned back and said that America was 
no country to live in ten miles west. 

The mercantile Winthrops, however, coasted to Con- 
necticut, and after a time a handful of people passed 
through the woods from Cambridge to Hartford. With 
characteristic caution, and moving very slowly the 
newer lands were taken up ; first in one generation, then 
another, the young people taking to the forests and 
opening fresh areas. The records of my own people 
show that they moved from the sea marsh of Rowley 
in Essex to Bradford on the Merrimac; then up the 
river a little north of Lawrence ; then to fertile clearings 
on the hills west of the Connecticut in Vermont; and 
others left the shallow soils of southeastern New Hamp- 
shire and ploughed the broad Ox Bow intervales of the 
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Connecticut, Some pushed further to the wilds of 
New York. They kept to the frontier. Northern New 
England was but a wilderness, and had all the charac- 
teristics of a border land for five generations. 

The New Englanders who at first disputed the Dutch 
on the lower Connecticut finally occupied the Mohawk 
and Susquehanna. "The West" was then in northern 
Pennsylvania and central New York. 

The next generations swept over the Alleghanies, 
and opened the woods of Ohio; and Manasseh Cutler 
made this new world known to New England. 

On the edge of the treeless prairies of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, the emigrants came to a stand-stiU. 
They wanted log-houses and rail fences. The hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of garden loam, at firsts 
frightened them. 

When, however, it was found that the Valley of the 
Mississippi could be lived in, it was a long time before 
the East caught on to the notion that it was bigger 
than their own river valleys, as of the Merrimac, the 
Connecticut, the Hudson, or the Mohawk. When Dr. 
Truman Post, the Apostle of St. Louis, was in Boston, 
a woman brought him a brown paper parcel weighing 
abount a pound, and asked him to take it to her sister. 
"Where does she live?" "Over there in the Valley." 
"What Valley?" "The VaUey of the Mississippi." 

As State after State was formed in "The Great 
West," and as the vast region of "The Northwest" was 
opened, the Yankees, and their western bom children, 
rubbed their eyes, stretched their arms, and made 
tracks, generation after generation of them, for new 
and yet newer realms of empire. Young men like 
Marshall Field made Chicago. And the railway 
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builders gathered there, creating a metropolis in a day. 

Dr, Julian M. Sturtevant, the Junior, told me that 
his emigrant ancestor settled in Connecticut; the next 
generation moved to New York; the next to Ohio; the 
next to Illinois, where his honored father was President 
of Illinois College ; then, he himself, of the next genera- 
tion, went to Colorado, — where, as pastor of the church 
at Denver, he attended the meeting of the Con- 
gregational Association that was debating Professor 
Haskell's proposition to incorporate Colorado College. 
The Association was at a tie. Young Sturtevant 
arrived just in time to give the casting vote in favor of 
the College. His counsel, as an early trustee, proved 
of great value. 

At a providential hour, it fell to Colorado College to 
be the herald for presenting to the philanthropic East 
the opening of another vast area of imknown America, 
that had been relatively hidden from the eyes of men, 
between the valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific 
slope. 

Quite unwittingly the American people had come to 
the verge of a new area for settlement in that steady 
westward movement of emigration that had slowly 
pushed on toward the setting sun during two hundred 
and fifty years. It had not been thought of that the 
silent and solitary plains of the Rocky Moimtain 
plateau, — without greensward, treeless, naked, deso- 
late, — were good for anything. As Webster had 
called California only fit for raising rattlesnakes, so 
Benton declared that the Rocky Mountains constituted 
our natural western boundary. And Calhoim affirmed 
that he "would not give a pinch of snuflf" for all the 
continent west of the Mississippi. 
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As the prairie states on the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi had been slow in making known to the East 
their productiveness and capacity for sustaining jmpu- 
lation, the arid plains west of the Missouri had long 
discouraged emigration. When one-third of the Con- 
tinent — which Colorado College first called the "New 
West" with its abounding resources, — first invited 
emigrants, it came to the knowledge of the East as a 
surprise. With what eagerness, nine years before at 
Central City, I had studied the relatively unknown 
New West, as a subject for extended investigation, in 
government reports, in the accounts of stray travelers, 
and in the current press issues of the new world in which 
I dwelt, — bounded east by the Missoiui, west by the 
Sierra Nevada, north by Canada and south by the 
Mexican line. 

So little was it all known even to Uncle Sam that 
he considerately gave to the Pacific railway a double 
tier of land grants through the mountains, where the 
"mountains" were but high altitudes as open for build- 
ing as the prairies of Illinois. "You caniiot get through 
Bridger's Pass, the axles of your wagon are just four 
inches too long," said a ranchman eager to trade wagons 
with an emigrant for Oregon. 

Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico were, to the East, mere names on the map. 
When I saw this vast region lying open and fallow, 
ready for the spiritual husbandman first in the field, I 
thought of John Wesley^s words to Grcorge Bradford, 
— ^**I let thee loose, Grcorge, on the great continent of 
America; publish your message in the open face of the 
sun." Strongly attracted by these wild and lonely 
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regions, I climbed the bare or timbered ridges of the 
Great Range, and dreamed of frontier f omiding. 

The knowledge I acquired of the New West was the 
best thing I got out of Gilpin Comity in 1868. Is it 
not an accepted scientific law that every discovery must 
be connected with what is already known? When, 
therefore, I came to pamphleteering for Colorado Col- 
lege in 1877, the exploiting of the resources of three- 
quarters of a niillion square miles in the New West was 
not new to me ; and I looked at the whole area as a unit, 
and Colorado as a mere fragment. 

The coining of "The New West" pharse, first appear*- 
ing in the Colorado College canvassing pamphlet,^ with 
that title, proved to be of vast import; and it was 
instantly put in general circulation. The idea men 
caught at, as opening an undiscovered area. And when 
they once caught it — whatever might betide the new 
colleges of the "Old" West (fifty or seventy-five years 
old), — it was believed that at least one college ought 
to be put into the "New West," the sooner the better. 

In a recent conversation with that typical, versatile, 
all round, enlarged Yankee, Editor Gilbert, late of the 
''Advance/^ who was so stalwart a friend of Colorado 
College in the early days, he surprised me by the point 
of view he had taken as a studious publicist devoted for 
quarter of a century to the Making of Chicago and the 
Great West. After detailing briefly some such points 
as I have made in the opening paragraphs of this 

^ Some years after I had given this title to our canvassing 
pamphlet^ in 7,000 copies^ and to the "Map of the New West," in 
75,000 copies, I learned that Mr. Charles Loring Brace had given 
this same title to a book he prepared in 1869 upon Southern Cal- 
ifornia, which, however, was never popularized, or known, save to a 
handfid of readers. 
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Chapter, he spoke of our College phrase "The New 
West" as a great hit, that it stood out in an instant, 
and did not have to be explained. "There was genius 
in it," — the bodying forth of the genius and inspiration 
of our new College, The work, he added, which was 
inaugurated by Colorado College, was an epical move- 
ment, it was prophetic, giving a sublime conception of 
the creation of a new westward empire and the possi- 
bilities of opening new areas for building the Kingdom 
of God. As a great interest had been aroused in the 
Valley of the Mississippi and the Northwest, with their 
urgent Home Missionary plea, with a happy reflex 
influence on the churches East, so now, the up-looming 
of a new intervening area between the Pacific Slope and 
the Old West, with new problems relating to a different 
type of civilization aroused the Christian body East and 
West, at the call of the College and the "New West 
Commission." 

Failing to report throughout the exact wording of 
one so skilled in good English, this paragraph sets forth 
the thought of Dr. Gilbert — in that August morning 
when we sat by the sea, — as his appreciation of the 
initial attempt of Colorado College to find for itself 
a "New West" fulcrum on which to pry to move the 
world. 

Its novelty secured a vast free advertisement for our 
enterprise and for the realms opening around it. The 
seven thousand copies of our "New West" pamphlet 
were not only distributed in soliciting College money, 
but so far sent by system to the press as to secure lit- 
erary notices in newspapers that had a total circulation 
of nearly half a million copies. The idea caught in like 
wild fire, and could not be put out. It overleaped 
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denominational lines, and entered into the domain of 
our national life. 

The bills for this pamphleteering were paid by that 
prince of Grod's noblemen, Henry Cutler, as an item 
apart from the College accounts. 

Early in 1877, I found that one of the most benevo- 
lent men in New England, a great manufacturer, knew 
nothing about Colorado or the regions beyond it. The 
New West area was at that time so little in evidence 
as a factor in the national life that the ordinary news- 
paper issues gave slight information to the men the 
College must look to. The pamphlet had to be pre- 
pared, and no money could be had without it. No 
sooner was the first lot sent out, to a selected name list, 
than three thousand dollars came back by mail from 
persons we never saw, some of whom were most eager 
to help the College along the lines marked out. So the 
way was at once opened to interview great numbers 
of people interested in establishing the civic foundations 
of "The New West." 

In this attempt at educational planting, the College 
was but adapting itself to its environment, as a moral 
force seeking to follow closely the great railway enter- 
prises of General Palmer and others that were swiftly 
opening up the country. Neither railway nor College 
could get on in the world by exploiting itself as a local 
institution. 

The letters that came from the readers of the pam- 
phlet showed at once that to the popular mind, the New 
West was fairly full of Mormons, Mexicans, and 
Indians. And it appeared, too, that distances were little 
apprehended. As Dr. Post, at St. Louis, could take a 
parcel from Boston to deliver somewhere "in the Val- 
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ley" of the Mississippi, so Colorado College was thought 
of as near Santa Fe and Salt Lake. 

In preparing the first edition of this pamphlet, great 
emphasis was placed upon the ultimate relations of 
Colorado College to the Mormons and Mexicans, some 
ten pages being devoted to the latter, and to the former 
an increasing emphasis in the subsequent editions. It 
was said in the first issue, which went to press December 
19, 1877, that the authorities of Colorado College were 
already organizing school work for the Spanish-speak- 
ing population; making definite plans to enter this 
mission field by such instrumentalities as were within its 
proper province (pp. 89, 42). When three thousand 
copies of this pamphlet were distributed in the early 
months of 1878, the response was instant, and the con- 
tiguity of the College to the Mormons and Mexicans, 
as the nearest educational neighbor, excited the greatest 
interest in the redemption of the New West from peril. 
At once it appeared that Colorado College stood for a 
great cause: a cause easily understood, a cause sharply 
related to a moral crisis imminent in the national life.^ 

* Note. — "There is a Colorado College now in process of con- 
struction. It hopes to stand as a lighthouse for the range of the 
Rocky Mountains and the great valley between the Sierras and 
Colorado. Conversing with its president, the other day, conversing 
lately with a bishop from Mexico [probably Bishop Haven], I 
found a concert of action between Protestants in that southern 
nation and in the western portion of our own for spreading abroad 
the light through the desolate valley of the Colorado and south- 
ward into the sandy stretches of northern Mexico, and then upward 
to those highlands of Central Mexico which are ultimately to contain 
a great population. A railway is being built southward from 
Denver, and will reach, before many years, the city of the Monte- 
zumas. It will awaken the Spanish villages on its route. How 
sublime is the duty of lighting college beacons to blaze afar from 
the Rocky Mountains and the Mexican heights. 'We have/ says 
President Tenney, 'mediaeval Spanish Catholicism voting in Colo- 
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rado. If the Spirit of the Lord descends with tongues of fire on a 
Christian College in the New West, it is likely that one of the 
tongues will be in Spanish.' "—Dr. Joseph Cook, Prelude to Mon- 
day Lecture, February 18, 1878. 

Upon December 28, 1878, Dr. Cook gave a Monday Prelude on 
Mormonism in twenty-five hundred words, that was republished in 
Salt Lake. This emphasized the value of the work of the College, 
and its need of money. 

It is notable that the idea of establishinir irood schools for reach- 
ing tne opamsh-American population, comprising then a quarter 
part of the Colorado census, was early in Professor Haskell's 
mind, as one of the legitimate results of founding a college (page 12 
of his admirable Address before the Colorado Association, 1874). 
This feature of his address, I f aUed to note until after I had issued 
the College documents relating to the topic. — ^E. P. T. 



CHAPTER TEN. 

The Early Maps and College Appeal. 

At an early point in the canvass, the College environ- 
ment was popularly fixed by the wide distribution of a 
national map in outline, with the New West so marked 
that one nmning could read, — Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Western Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, really, at that moment, a 
relatively unknown region. 

Then, at an immense expenditure of time, I had pre- 
pared in the oflSce an outline map of our country to 
show what the colleges of the Old West had done for 
Home Missions, and the contrasted need of like work 
in the New West. This showed at a glance nearly two 
thousand localities where American Home Missionary 
Society labor had been done by the graduates of Lane, 
Oberlin, and Chicago Seminaries, and ten colleges — 
Olivet, Beloit, Illinois, Iowa, Knox, Marietta, Oberlin, 
Ripon, Western Reserve, and Wabash. To this there 
should have been added, had the scale of the map ad- 
mitted it — nearly seven hundred more marked localities 
for the labor of other Home Missionary Societies ; and 
not less than fifteen thousand more of the circular 
marks, to indicate conunon schools taught by the thirty 
thousand students of the different departments of these 
colleges. The indicated labor was distributed in five 
New England states. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. All this 
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showed, by contrast, on the map, the imperative need 
of at least one Home Missionary Training College and 
Normal School in the New West, with its population 
of more than three hmidred thousand Mexicans, Mor- 
mans and Indians, and less than three hundred thousand 
border settlers sparsely peopling seven hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles in eight territories or 
incipient states, with seventy-five thousand children of 
school age, — two-thirds of the total population being, 
at that era, within Colorado or territories touching it, 
north, west, or south. The Mexican votes in Colorado, 
that year of the map issue, sold at ten dollars a head. 

The Map argument was irresistible. First issued in 
the third edition of the "New West" pamphlet, put to 
press 19 April, 1878, it had a circulation of seventy-five 
thousand copies within two years/ 

The chief work in preparing the map was performed 
during some months by the most faithful and competent 
College clerk in the Boston office. Miss Ida Kittredge, 
of late upon the editorial staff of the "Congregational- 
ist." Most laboriously the American Home Missionary 
Society Annual Reports were compared with the lists 
of College and Seminary Alimmi; and an extended 
correspondence was conducted with collegiate and home 
missionary authorities. 

The map issued in April was referred to by President 
Chapin of Beloit in his sermon before the American 
Home Missionary Society, New York, on May 5th^ 
For the Beloit work I was aided by Professor Emerson, 

^ In the "Fourth Annual Report of the American College and 
Education Society," 1878; in "The Home Missionary," October, 
1878; and in the April, 1880, Supplements to the "Congrega- 
tionalist" and "Advance." 
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who reported the equivalent of a thousand years of 
Beloit missionary labor prior to 1878. This was fol- 
lowed by a map of their work issued in June. 

The revered Presidents Merrill of Ripon, Bateman 
of Knox, Andrews of Marietta, Butterfield of Olivet, 
Tuttle of Wabash, Cutler of Western Reserve, and 
Magoun of Iowa courteously sent me data for the work 
done for other societies than the American Home 
Missionary/ 

The facts so obtained were of immediate service to 
the institutions whose work was recorded. So far as 
practicable, I sent the results to those most interested. 
A treasured letter is before me as I write, from Secre- 
tary Savage of the Chicago Seminary, in appreciation 
of the courtesy extended.* 

As by the Home Missionary Map, so by the first 
College canvassing circular, issued late in March, 1878, 
the religious motive was appealed to, not only empha- 
sizing the theory that the institution ought to be founded 
as a missionary training and normal school as well as 
for intellectual leadership in the New West. 

The first circular stated, moreover, that it was con- 
templated at some suitable time to plant schools of 
Normal and Preparatory grade, to train teachers, and 

^ I had special reason to be grateful to the Rev. Wolcott B. Wil- 
liams^ Superintendent of Home Missions for Southern and Eastern 
Michigan^ who was at great painstaking to aid me^ — and to the 
Rev. L. H. Cobb^ Superintendent for Minnesota. 

^ The permanent value of the map is attested by recent reference 
to it by Secretary Joseph B. Clark in his work "Leavening the 
Nation/' p. 841, New York, 1908. 

Secretary Bliss of the New West Commission issued a map of 
like character, November, 1888, courteously telling me that he had 
profited by his training. 
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to fit pupils for Colorado College, in New Mexico and 
Utah, and at other points in the New West, unless the 
work should be made needless by the enterprise of 
others. So early was the College committed to an 
aggressive policy in its initial money-raising documents. 

And over against the cry of "hard times" in the East, 
the College raised the cry of hard social conditions in 
the New West that would not wait for times to mend. 

To the College cry of hard conditions the voice of 
President Theodore D. Woolsey was added; of Presi- 
dent Porter, too; of Mark Hopkins whose honored 
name needed no title to win an affectionate regard to 
his words; the voice, too, of President Samuel Harris; 
and of Henry F. Durant. 

At this point, too, came in the hearty endorsement of 
friends of earlier days, heretofore alluded to ; the words 
of Dr. Richard S. Storrs of Brooklyn, and of Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, having in them a personal note 
highly appreciated and of vast service to our enter- 
prise.^ So far were these testimonies removed from the 

^"The enterprise of securing endowment and equipment for the 
Colorado College has certainly got into the right hands^ since the 
enthusiasm of the Reverend £. P. Tenney^ with his practical skilly 
and his abundant knowledge of both the East and the West^ have 
been enlisted for it. The enterprise itself seems to me more impor- 
tant^ and fuller of promise^ than almost any other of which I know 
at the West. I can hardly think that any conscientious man or 
woman, who has money to give for public uses^ will look at the case 
of Colorado College for half an hour^ through Mr. Tenney's eyes^ 
without feeling that some of the money ought to go thither. And I 
am very sure that whatever goes will be judiciously used^ and will 
be permanently fruitful of good." 

RICHARD S. STORRS. 

80 PiERREPONT Street^ Brooklyn^ N. Y., October 81, 1877. 

"I have known something about Colorado College for several 
years, and something also of Rev. £. P. Tenney and his various 
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category of mere personal endorsement that they inured 
solely to the credit of the College in its unique position, 
the greatness of its opportunity, its vast hope, and its 
piurpose of achievement. 

It is not too much to say that the service rendered to 
the College in the early days by Dr. Dexter of the 
"Congregationalist," and equally by Dr. Simeon Gil- 
bert of the "Advance," was so great, that they should 
be ranked among the foremost of editorial and cor- 
respondence benefactors, giving unstinted space in 
their columns that made friends for the College among 
more than two score thousand homes of the New 
England zone. 

gifts and labors and experiences; and I am deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the hand of Providence made itself visible in a 
very marked manner in his selection for the Presidency of that in- 
stitution. As to the greatness and special claim upon Christian 
and patriotic consideration of the appeal which that College makes, 
and which he makes for it, I can only say that my convictions are 
such that if God had entrusted me with fifty or one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, with which to make some great strategic movement for 
his cause on earth, I think I should give it, in one lump, to him for 
that College." 

HENRY M. DEXTER. 

24 Congregational House, Boston, 13 Feb., 1878. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN. 

Genesis of the Woek foe Mexicans and Moemons. 

Through inexperience in raising funds for the Col- 
lege, I had an early theory that individuals might be 
enlisted to raise money for professorships which they 
might fill. This was proposed to one party near 
Boston in December, 1876, and an experiment was 
made as to others in the early part of '77 and later. 
When, therefore, in the autumn of 1877, Mr. Charles 
R. Bliss, recently pastor at Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
came to the College oflSce to express his delight in 
Colorado journeyings and campings in the past sum- 
mer, and his interest and solicitude for the densely 
ignorant Spanish-speaking people of Southern Colo- 
rado, it was proposed that he raise money to furnish 
schooling to the Mexican peoples; and accordingly I 
drew up a Spanish- American endowment paper. This 
purpose of the College was referred to, in the first 
edition of the New West, which went to press December 
19, 1877. But Mr. Bliss was unsuccessful in this 
attempt, and the matter was definitely dropped. Al- 
though no money was ever raised upon this Spanish- 
American paper, the idea in it involved all that the 
College did later in promoting secondary and primary 
education among the Mexicans and Mormons : the point 
being that the College should employ a professor to 
devote himself to academic or lower grade work in the 
outlying territories. 
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I. 

In organizing the College canvass in the East, no 
public appeal was made the first year; there were only- 
six eastern donors. More than half of the year follow- 
ing was occupied in preparing for the public canvass, 
which, when once opened, was carried forward by extra 
assistance, so as to do the work of a year in a few 
months; being really shut up to a short time, through 
an error in the College Society oflSce in assigning the 
field to another college when Colorado should have had 
it. For this extra assistance, Mr. Bliss, and Mr. 
Stewart Sheldon who had been lately engaged in Home 
Missionary work in Colorado, were employed: their 
public addresses being of great interest. Mr. Bliss's 
service began January 14, 1878. He also canvassed in 
Colorado during a portion of the next school year. As 
a faithful worker, of good judgment, careful, conserva- 
tive and enterprising, his service was highly appreciated. 
In March, following this engagement, the Spanish- 
American endowment paper was printed ; and although 
in this second attempt it was not practicable for Mr. 
Bliss to raise money on it, yet in his canvassing he 
specialized in fostering an interest in the educational 
plans of the College for the Spanish-speaking people in 
Southern Colorado and New Mexico. The prospective 
extension of the Railway to Santa F6 led us to open a 
correspondence with Governor Axtell and Secretary 
Ritch of New Mexico in regard to opening a school 
there. From press items in the "Congregationalist," 
prepared by Mr. Bliss, it appears that, in behalf of the 
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College, he was at that time interested solely in the 
Mexican work/ 

11. 

At the possible risk of repeating what has been 
already alluded to, in regard to the influence of my 
Gilpin county residence in 1868 upon the affairs of 
Colorado College, which cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, I recur to it again to illustrate the genesis of the 
Mexican and Mormon Academy work of the College. 
Not only by sources of information already spoken of, 
but by my conversations with frontiersmen, who had 
been here and there all over the New West — who lived 
in it as fishes live in the sea, — it became my habit of 
thought to look upon the Mormons and Mexicans as 
my neighbors, and Idaho and Arizona as not far away. 
In accord, too, with a custom then of many years'^ 
standing, — as upon the Cape Anne coast, — I rambled 
about a good deal out of doors; and as I moved over 
the uplands near Central, it is very distinctly in my 
mind that I then thought much about the emptiness of 

^"There are about 30^000 Spanish-speaking people in South- 
ern Colorado^ and 100,000 in New Mexico, among whom no 
Christian labor has been undertaken by any missionary society. 
It is proposed by those interested in Colorado College to establish 
schools in this region, and attempt to fit the people to be citizens in 
a Christian country." 

"In our home missionary plans why do we exclude the Spanish- 
speaking people of Colorado and New Mexico? They are voters 
in the United States and their political influence reaches us ; is there 
any reason why our moral influence should not reach them? The 
school-master is not abroad^ nor is the Protestant preacher. Is it 
not time to send both?" — Congregationdliit, February 18, February 
27,1878. 

To Mr. Bliss, as a ready newspaper writer the College owed no 
small debt, as in Colorado an obligation for like service was due Pro- 
fessor Winthrop D. Sheldon. 
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one-third part of the United States, there being only- 
eight times as many people in the whole of Colorado as 
there were at that moment within three miles of my 
study, and relatively very few scattered resident whites 
in other parts of the New West ; and as I thought of it, 
I always set apart the entire region west of the great 
plains and east of the Sierra Nevada not only as an 
unpeopled unit, but a unit by natural law, by its physical 
geography, with unique relations to the Middle West 
and the East; and I never failed to think of it as the 
vast area which would be peopled within relatively few 
years to come, an area for educational and evangelistic 
enterprise on some scale conunensurate with the 
grandeur of that New West empire within our 
imperial republic, which is slowly unfolding in the 
decades of today, as it will during ages to come when 
ultimate America will have a densely crowded 
population. 

When, therefore, in 1878, at some time earlier than 
the middle of February, I knew (probably through 
John Henry Barrows of Lawrence) that Walter 
Barrows of Salt Lake wanted a parochial school, as 
his Presbyterian, Methodist and Episcopal neighbors 
had, and that he could not get it through the American 
Home Missionary Society, I made up my mind that 
he could get an academy through Colorado College, 
although I had no immediate conmiunication with him 
about it. 

He came to Boston, February 17, hoping to raise 
$15,000 for a Parochial Academy, to be under the man- 
agement of the trustees of the Congregational Church 
of Salt Lake,^ — a proposition impracticable, since the 

^ Vide Dr. Barrows* circular; also articles by Prof. E. A. Benner, 
in "Christian Education/' Oct., 1894, and 1896. 
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churches were loath to help an isolated movement not 
under the auspices of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society, which was the endorsing body to which all 
Congregational philanthropists looked before giving. 
He received so little, that he quickly gave it up ; it being 
diflScult for him to be absent long from his church, so 
important and so solitary. 

At this juncture, knowing as I did that as the New 
West was a physical unit, an uplifted mountain plateau 
between the Mississippi basin and the Pacific Slope, so 
it was a moral unit for the purposes of appeal to the 
Christian public, and thinking as I did of the Mormon 
and Mexican areas as being within ''the sphere of 
influence" of Colorado College, I knew that if the Salt 
Lake school could be related to Colorado College which 
was endorsed by the American College and Education 
Society, the money could be had. There were people 
eager to give, if the channel for giving were well 
approved, with suitable guarantee of the need and 
promise for stability. 

One morning late in February or early in March, 
1878, as I was on my way from my home at Manchester 
to the College office in Boston, I met Dr. Walter Bar- 
rows on the street near the eastern railway station in 
Salem, as he was on his way to see his brother in 
Lawrence. When he told me he could not get the 
money, I told him that Colorado College could get it 
for him. He accepted the proposition at once, and 
returned to Salt Lake. 

The scope of Mr. Bliss' service to the College was 
then so enlarged that he was to assist, so far as needful 
at that period, in developing the Utah interest. 
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How fully the College idea of secondary education 
for Utah and New Mexico was brought to the front 
before the end of March, 1878, will be seen by the first 
College canvassing circular, referred to in the Chapter 
preceding. 

III. 

Having once heard from New Mexico, as to the out- 
look for opening a school at Santa F6, and the public 
mind having been tested through our canvass, as to the 
College relations to both Mormons and Mexicans, it 
was fully determined — if, upon personal investiga- 
tion of the fields, it might be wisely undertaken, — to 
act as soon as practicable to establish two academies, 
and ultimately a few schools of lower grade. Probably 
an understanding between Mr. Bliss and myself was put 
into writing in order that I might depend upon his 
service in whatever might relate to Santa F6. If so, 
it was later than Mr. Barrows' return to Salt Lake 
early in March, and after our receiving the letters from 
New Mexico, of which I have no copies. This I think 
of as later than the early days of April, possibly after 
May fifth. 

The Secretary of the College Society having been 
consulted, a Conference was invited to meet in Pilgrim 
Hall on May 6th, 1878, to advise in the premises. 

COPY OF CONFIDENTIAL CIRCULAR INVITING THE CONFERENCE. 

Since there is no public school system in Utah^ and that of New 
Mexico is mostly in the hands of the Jesuits, there is immediate 
need of introducing into the small towns of New Mexico and Utah, 
Christian private schools of common school grade, and of establish- 
ing academies in Santa F6 and Salt Lake City. These academies 
will be at first of very low grade, on account of the lack of primary 
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instmctioiL. But they will ultimately develop into colleges, the 
surrounding area of country having resources to sustain a large 
population. The Presbyterians are beginning this school work in 
small towns, and they have parish schools wherever they have 
churches. But they have not incorporated academies free from 
ecclesiastical control, and governed by a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees. It is obvious that Christian academies, not connected with 
any local church, will better command the confidence of the Mexi- 
can and the Mormon populations. 

Those interested in Colorado College have been led to question 
whether, under existing circumstances, it may not be advisable to 
have articles of incorporation taken out — under the general law of 
New Mexico and Utah — for the establishment of academies in Salt 
Lake City and in Santa F6, upon substantially the basis which the 
American College and Education Society requires of its bene- 
ficiaries: the government to be free from political and from ecclesi- 
astical control, and to vest in a self-perpetuating board of trustees, 
a majority of whom shall be Congregationalists, and two-thirds 
Evangelical. In either case the expense of a school-room can be 
met by tuition and local donations, and in due time buildings erected 
by the people in the neighborhood of the school, the property vest- 
ing in the trustees. In this event, Colorado College will furnish 
a teacher so long as need be, classifjring the academy as one of the 
preparatory schools of the College. But whenever the Salt Lake 
and Santa F6 academies become self-sustaining by tuition or by 
endowments raised upon the ground, their connection with Colorado 
College will cease. 

In like manner, if it should seem desirable, Colorado College is 
ready to assume the responsibility of planting and maintaining a 
very few women teachers of private schools of common school grade 
at other points, classifying them as in the former case. This 
service will, in its nature be temporary, giving way to good public 
schools in due time; but the work is now imperatively needed. 

The success of this work denominationally will depend on 
co-operating carefully with the work of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in entering new fields. It will be of no advantage 
to the denomination to enter Santa F6 unless a Home Missionary is 
also planted there; and the establishment of a woman's school in 
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any given locality would need to be followed up by the American 
Home Missionary Society. Whatever then may be done in the 
premises should be done after full consultation with the Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent and missionaries on the ground. 

It is believed by those who are raising funds for Colorado College 
that in view of the broader scope given to the College work by 
these plans^ it would be no more difficult to raise the small addi- 
tional money needed, than it is to raise what is needed for the work 
now undertaken. 

In the temporary absence of the Secretary of the American Col- 
lege and Education Society, I may be permitted to state that Dr. 
Tarbox has been consulted very fully in regard to the establish- 
ment of Christian academies in Utah and New Mexico and southern 
Colorado, which may serve for the time as preparatory departments 
of Colorado College; and that in his judgment it will be proper 
to maintain such work in connection with the College, although for 
obvious reasons it would be impossible for the Society to endorse 
any appeal made by a school of academic grade not identified with 
the College. Their connection with Colorado College will ensure 
the permanence of these Christian academies; which many years 
hence will develop into colleges. 

It is desirable that no action shall be taken in the premises, 
unless in accord with the judgment of wise business men, and those 
who are in places of trust in the management of our denominational 
charities. 

That the representatives of the College may know how to govern 
themselves in this important matter, will you attend a meeting for 
conference in Pilgrim Hall next Monday afternoon (May 6th), 
at 2 o'clock, or, if you cannot attend, will you send a letter express- 
ing your views in regard to the subject brought before you in this 
letter? 

A copy of this note is sent to the following gentlemen: — 

Hon. E. S. Tobey, Boston 

Edwin B. Webb, D. D., Boston 

William O. Grover, Boston 

J. L. Withrow, D. D., Boston 

S. D. Warren, Boston 

J. M. Manning, D. D., Boston 

Henry F. Durant, Esq., Wellesley 
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James H. Means^ D. D.^ 

H. M. Dexter, D. D., 

Samuel Johnson, 

Rufos Anderson, LL. D., 

Joseph Emerson, D. D., 

Hon. Alphens Hardy, 

David Whitcomb, 

S. G. Buckingham, D. D., 

Rev. A. H. Currier, 

William H. Wilcox, D. D., 

John M. Pinkerton, Esq., 

E. K. Alden, D. D., 
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Rev. S. E. Atwood^ Salem 

S. E. Herriek, D. D., Boston 

Rev. Geo. R. Leavitt^ Cambridge 

C. A. Richardson^ Boston 

Samuel M. Freeland, D. D.^ Newton 

The gentlemen who receive this note, will please invite others to 
attend the meeting on Monday, pastors or laymen, who are likely to 
be interested. 

The facts which relate to those portions of the far West alluded 

to in this letter are stated in detail in "The New West," and in 

the circular of Colorado College. 

E. P. TENNEY. 
20 CoNORsoATioNAL HousK, May 3, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, deem this matter of great importance in 
the development of Congregational Home Missionary interests in 
the great Southwest, comprising an area nearly six times as large as 
New England, with a present population of more than 400,000, 
including 80,000 Mormons and 100,000 Mexicans, and heartily 
endorse the call for this meeting. 

WnxiAM Barrows, 

Secretary MaasachuaettB Home 
Miflrionary Society. 

E. K. Alden, 

Secretary of the A. B. C F. M. 

C. A. Richardson, 

Editor of the Congregationaliit. 

E. B. Wkbb, 

Pastor of Shawmnt Church. 

I. P. Lanoworthy, 

Secretary of the Congregational 
Library Association. 

It was stated at this meeting that the canvass for the 
College revealed a deep and widespread interest in 
furnishing secondary and primary education to the 
Mormons and Mexicans; and that, in view of the 
broader scope given to the College work by these plans, 
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it would be little more difficult to raise the small addi- 
tional money needed than to raise what was needed for 
the work already undertaken. The Conference em- 
phatically advised the College to act in the matter at 
once, so far as the way might be open to do so. I vividly 
recall Dr. Henry M. Dexter's decided attitude in regard 
to it, and his suggestion, that, if the College officers had 
discovered the opportunity and the popular disposition 
to meet it, they were the ones providentially called to 
enter into this work. 



CHAPTER TWELVE. 
Salt Lakk and Santa Fe. 

I. 

I once heard Bishop McCabe tell how he and one of 
his missionaries borrowed money at a South American 
bank to secure a site for his Methodist mission, which 
he repaid from collections on his return to New Eng- 
land. Not to involve the funds of Colorado College, 
John Henry Barrows (later the President of Oberlin) 
and myself borrowed the money for our journey and 
opening the Salt Lake enterprise in July, 1878. 

On the part of Colorado College the appointment and 
maintenance (by special funds contributed for the pur- 
pose) of a professor who would act as principal was 
pledged, if an academy should be opened. In accord- 
ance with this proposition, a local board of trustees was 
organized, comprising most eminent citizens. It was 
agreed that so long as Colorado College should sustain 
this relation to the academy, the latter was to be classi- 
fied as one of the preparatory schools of the College, 
and the courses of study in the academy were to 
correspond with those in the preparatory department 
of our work in Colorado. Articles of incorporation 
were so drawn that, without changing them, the academy 
could develop into a college. 

Upon the 21st of August Professor Edward Benner, 
late of Drury College, was secured to open the academy. 
He proved not only an excellent teacher but one of the 
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best. His work was conducted as to examinations upon 
the same plan that had been adopted by Professor 
Sheldon in Colorado College. 

Mr. John H. Barrows and myself agreed to raise the 
money to pay for opening the work; Mr. Benner con- 
tributed some three hundred dollars toward the initial 
expenses; and Dr. Walter Manning Barrows, of Salt 
Lake, to whom more than any one else the academy 
owed its existence, paid out nearly six hundred dollars 
for canvassing expenses in raising money for the 
academy, and gave to it some months of time.^ 

It was in the initial agreement that no organized 
eastern canvass for funds should be made by the Acad- 
emy till it should come to self-support. The trustees 
agreed to provide a suitable building; two rooms being 
erected near the Congregational church, and when this 
was too small, the audience room of the church itself 
was used for some years. Later, under the New West 
Conunission, Hammond Hall was erected. 

In 1878 there were no free schools in Utah. Paro- 
chial schools were conducted in Salt Lake by the 
Episcopahans, Presbyterians and Methodists. During 

^ Note. — I have before me a letter from Dr. Walter M. Barrows, 
dated July 16, 1878, in which he writes most appreciatively: "We 
all feel that your assistance to our Academy enterprise is essential 
to our success, and we shall continue to rely on your co-operation." 
The circular which Pastor Barrows, later Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, had issued, in his attempt to raise 
money for a parochial school in Boston in February of 1878^ is also 
before me^ with confirmatory notes by Professor Edward A. Benner 
in "Christian Education" (the organ of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society)^ October^ 1884; and in "Christian Education/' Feb- 
ruary^ 1896, which place emphasis upon the service of Colorado Col- 
lege in establishing an unsectarian Academy in the place of a con- 
templated enterprise to be managed by the trustees of a local 
church. 
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the first year of Salt Lake Academy, a hundred and 
twelve pupils came in from all parts of the surrounding 
country. 

Within the two years in which Colorado College 
maintained the principal, the money raised and ex- 
pended by the College for this purpose was $8,178. To 
this should be added $1,111 raised by Walter M. 
Barrows, and the $800 donated by Professor Benner. 

In 1894 this institution assumed the name of Salt 
Lake College ; having at the tune a net property valued 
at $60,000. At the time of his lamented death, Profes- 
sor Bliss was attempting to finance this work. Since 
then it has been conducted under the auspices of the 
Congregational Education Society. "Grordon Hall" 
was erected a few years since; and the institution now 
bears the name "Grordon Academy.*' 

II. 

In the summer of 1878, Charles Robinson Bliss 
joined with me in borrowing the small amount of money 
that was needed for whacking a mule team through the 
alkali dust and over three thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety-seven bowlders or pockets between the rocks, 
between Alamosa and Santa Fe. We bore letters of 
introduction from Grovemor Rice of Massachusetts, 
and the Secretary of the Bay State Board of Education, 
addressed to the highest civic authorities in the Terri- 
tory: Secretary Ritch being I think Acting GrOvemor 
at that time. We received a hearty welcome and eager 
co-operation on the part of the chief officials and the 
leading men. After careful examination and much 
consultation, articles of incorporation were drawn, and 
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agreements made substantially coinciding with those at 
Salt Lake. In the prospectus of Santa F6 Academy it 
was said : — "For the present, and until it arrives at the 
point of self-support, it will be connected with Colorado 
College, and its preceptors will be professors in that 
institution and be paid from its treasury by funds con- 
tributed for that purpose; but when the point of 
self-support shall be reached, such connection will be 
severed, and it will remain an academy, or become a 
college, as its own trustees shall determine." 

It was, indeed, high time to make an experiment like 
that of the Academy, since the winter preceding, in the 
New Mexican legislature, a Jesuit priest sat beside the 
speaker exhorting the Romanist representatives to 
stand by their creed and to legislate against the Ameri- 
can foreigners invading the Territory. 

There were at that time two Protestant congrega- 
tions, of three score each, in Santa Fe, with an American 
population of a thousand. To add to these puissant 
institutions an Academy, fitted out in Boston, was well 
calculated to disturb the papal powers, and it did. 

If the Santa Fe Academy, — which, with sixty-four 
pupils the first year, ran a most useful and relatively 
uneventful course for the time it was connected with 
the College, — came afterwards into deep waters, and 
sank out of sight altogether, it was largely through 
influences peculiar to the character of the people of the 
Territory, in contact with forceful and indomitable 
educators brought into the field. 

In my own judgment, the best permanent thing that 
grew out of it indirectly was the work of Principal 
Horatio O. Ladd, in establishing the Ramona School 
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with four hundred Indian pupils, that, upon being 
burned out after eight years, gave place to a govern- 
ment school. 

The work undertaken at Santa F6 created a demand 
for more work, so that when Mr. Bliss, acting for the 
College, visited New Mexico in the summer and autumn 
of 1879, to strengthen the position at Santa Fe, he 
opened the way for academic work the next year at 
Trinidad, Colorado, and at Las Vegas. Albuquerque, 
too. was 80 eager for work, that an Academy was imme- 
diately incorporated there ; bearing the same relation to 
Colorado College as the two previously opened. Mr. 
C. S. Howe of Massachusetts was made principal. 
Three thousand pupils were enrolled within the next 
thirteen years. 

In that period, before the New West Commission 
offered a better way, Mr. Bliss and myself made an 
agreement to orgaize academic work L other terri- 
tories of the New West. So needful did it seem, and so 
feasible, to bear into these new regions the ideas of home 
life and wholesome schooling, such as had prevailed 
upon the banks of the Connecticut and the lake shores 
of Essex county so familiar to Mr. Bliss in his earlier 
life. 

III. 

Before me, as I write, is a letter from Mr. Bliss 
stating that he had attended a trustee meeting of 
Colorado College, July 80, 1878, at which the College 
ratified the pledges we had made to the friends in Salt 
Lake and Santa F6. And I have upon my desk a Col- 
lege advertisement in Mr. Cross' "New West'* news- 
paper, December, 1878, in which four professors figure, 

8 
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with a presiding officer like a fifth wheel to the coach, 
and the Santa Fe and Salt Lake principals upon the 
list of the faculty. 

The Financial Report of Colorado College (1879), 
p. 80, stated that the relation of the College to 
these academies was mainly instrumental, taking the 
responsibility for beginning the work, aiding in their 
organization, and rendering service in every way prac- 
ticable ; and that the measure of the College service must 
depend on the free-gifts of those seeking to redeem the 
New West from evils that would excite pity if found by 
philanthropists in foreign fields. The relation of the 
College to these academies is further alluded to by the 
President, in the Fifth Annual Report of the American 
College and Education Society, 1879, p. 88; it being 
said that the arrangement was temporary, and that it 
was confidently expected that these enterprises, once 
imder way, would not long need to be even nominally 
connected with the College. 

IV. 

In the autunrn of 1878, Mr. Bliss and myself attended 
a meeting of the Directors of the American College and 
Education Society, in New Haven; and a statement 
was made in regard to the interest that had been mani- 
fested by the donors to the College in establishing school 
work among the Mormons and Mexicans, and detailing 
the steps that had been taken. The point of our seeing 
the Directors related to some further assignment of the 
eastern field for the College canvass. I do not remem- 
ber what was said about the latter point; but in the 
Fifth Annual Report of the College Society, 1879, 
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p. 82, it was stated that the Directors decided that while 
the two academies could not be supported or aided 
directly from the Society's treasury, the schools were 
regarded with great favor, and no objection was oflFered 
to any aid coming to them from a modified alliance with 
Colorado College. 

It took nearly a score of years and the advice of the 
National Council to persuade the Directors of the 
American College and Education Society to do what 
they could not be persuaded to do in 1878. 

As it was, Colorado College was left in full possession 
of the field its enterprise had seized upon; and the 
philanthropic public, interested in solving the civic 
problems of the New West, looked to Colorado College 
for leadership. 

Secretary Anderson of the A. B. C. F. M. once 
stated that if the question of beginning their work in 
1810 had been put to a general vote of the churches, no 
advance could have been made to foreign lands. 

Pioneer railway builders and colony founders, in 
early Colorado days, were thought by some to be too 
early in the field. 

When the Mexican and Morman advance began, 
Colorado College had three teachers, an assistant pupil, 
and sixty-six students: one sophomore, two freshmen, 
twenty-two preparatory, twenty-five normal, and six- 
teen special. It was but a pioneer project. Was the 
advance too far forward for that generation? Did the 
College go outside its chartered province in seeking to 
promote popular education in Utah and New Mexico? 
To serve as a fountain of fire was within its legitimate 
province. 

And for the College itself, it was this secondary 
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education movement for the Mormons and Mexicans 
that lifted the College from the position of a small high 
school in a frontier village into the position of a national 
factor with a commanding moral power for shaping the 
destinies of the New West. It not only advertised the 
institution widely but made a multitude of friends, and 
diflFerentiated the College from every other institution 
west of the Mississippi. Indeed, the relation which 
Colorado College sustained to at least three academies 
was without a parallel in the history of American 
colleges.^ 

^Compare Mr. Bliss' statement in the "New West Gleaner/* 
May, 1888. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 

Opening Primary Education in Utah. 

The College leadership in the New West soon had on 
unlooked for foUowing; one that iUustrates to an 
unusual degree the providential method of inaugurating 
movements of civic and religious import. The present 
record, indeed, would fail in its prime intent, were it 
mainly a personal narrative, or one limited to the banks 
of the Monument. It is rather the story of a great 
multitude of divinely ordered lives throughout the New 
England zone of states westi^ard, all seeking to serve 
one common end, — the intellectual and moral service 
of the new states and territories of the Rocky Mountain 
plateau. 

I refer to the opening of that series of events which 
culminated in forming the New West Education Com- 
mission in Chicago, which at first was the work of 
Colorado College, and to which the College ultimately 
made over its ultramontane work, secondary and 
primary. 

The eastern addresses of Walter M. Barrows upon 
Utah, and the establishement of the Academy at Salt 
Lake drew the attention of Congregational Churches 
east and west to the possibility of extending educational 
work in Utah, in the manner already undertaken by 
other denominations. The Presb3i:erians had at that 
time eleven schools in Utah and fourteen in New 
Mexico; and churches followed the schools.* The New 

^ Vide Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, 1879. 
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Mexican and Monnon theories of moral character and 
of government were believed to be inimical to the highest 
interests of the nation ; and the Congregationalists were 
eager to bear a part in the education and moral elevation 
of the territories west and south of Colorado. The 
denomination was ready for a movement aggressive, 
but the Home Missionary Society and the Education 
Society were conservative and unready to adapt their 
"constitutions'* to the needs of the New West. Provi- 
dentially it fell to Colorado College to take the lead. 
It was a pathfinder. And Christian patriotism rather 
than a denominational interest rallied to support an 
advanced position.^ 

The feasibility of decisive action in Utah was shown 
by the College in 1878. The statements of Dr. Walter 
Barrows relating to it, in Chicago, proved a most im- 
portant factor in arousing the interest of the Chicago 
philanthropists. Early in 1879 — six months or more 
after the planting of academies in Salt Lake and Santa 
F6,— the Chicago laymen and pastors began to confer 
together in vestry and parlor meetings to see if some 
definite thing could be done for establishing free schools 
in Utah. 

Easily foremost among them was Colonel Charles 6. 
Hammond, who had been Division Superintendent of 
the Union Pacific, at Ogden, in 1869-70. What he 
learned of his Mormon neighbors at first hand haunted 
him for years, nor could he be easy till he had a chance to 
help them. Of conunanding presence, he was a natural 
leader of men, his quick perception, promptitude, and 

^ The College proved that popular collections could be depended 
on for this work before the New West Commission was formed. — 
Fide Financial Report of 1879. 
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energy, opening the way. His knowledge of men, 
social sympathy, and devout spirit made it easy for 
others to follow his steps. He was built on a large 
pattern, with strong mental features. And he was upon 
every side girt about by the makers of Chicago, pastors 
and laymen who were his match not only in patriotism 
and piety but in the ability to organize and finance 
great philanthropies. 

As the season advanced, a Methodist teacher, whose 
name is unknown to me, came to Chicago from the 
Mormon country with a tale of social, domestic and 
civic woes that stirred up not only Dr. Burke Leavitt, 
of Lincoln Park, but Professor Payne, of the Greek 
department in the Chicago High School. Dr. Leavitt 
bi:ought Professor Payne into the Chicago Ministers' 
Meeting, March 31, 1879, in order that he might add 
fuel to the fires that had been kindled by Colonel Ham- 
mond and Dr. Walter Barrows, the fires that had been 
smouldering in the Chicago vestries and parlors for 
months. So much interest was aroused that the topic 
was brought to the fore again at the next clerical meet- 
ing. A conference followed under Col. Hammond's 
leadership. It was then brought up a third time at the 
Ministers' Meeting. The Chicago Congregational 
Association then took it up, and appointed a committee, 
including Col. Hammond and Editor Gilbert, of the 
Advance, to present the matter to the Illinois State 
Association, at Princeton, in May. 

The Chairman of the Chicago Committee, Dr. Gil- 
bert, proved to be a seer in the forefront of the age, with 
a message at a white heat, enforcing the conviction that 
the hour to act had come. 

The Association appointed a committee to urge the 
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American Home Missionary Society to send teachers 
to do in Utah what the American Missionary Associa- 
tion was so successfully doing in the South. 

I have before me as I write, a letter from Mr. Bliss, 
May 81, 1879, stating that he had just called upon 
Dr. Gilbert, at his office. ''He told me that he had been 
taking up our work, in that he had read the day before, 
at the Greneral Association of Illinois, an Essay on 
'Education in the Rocky Mountain region.*^ He spoke 
of the 'New West* pamphlet from which he made quota- 
tions. A great interest, he said, is now awakened in the 
whole subject." And, to show what convictions were 
already working in the minds of our Chicago friends, 
Mr. Bliss added, that it would not be strange, if the 
Home Missionary Secretaries refused to act, something 
should be started with Chicago as a center. "Mr. Gil- 
bert asked me if I was in such a situation that I could 
go ahead with an exploration with such contingencies 
in view." 

Mr. Bliss' errand in Chicago was canvassing for the 
College, and he was introduced to various men of means 
through the kind offices of Mr. Henry W. Austin. But 
it was all in vain, as it had been in vain that he had inter- 
viewed certain parties in New York; among them as I 
remember Mr. C. P. Huntington, who was interested in 
territorial raUways. 

I have cited from Mr. Bliss' letters only what relates 
to the point in hand. "The last question asked me," he 
wrote upon June 8d, "has been whether, provided some 

^ This Essay has been represented to me as one of the most influ- 
ential papers of the era; elear^ incisive^ and carrying all before it. 
It was like one of the long range guns lodging a projectile in the 
Mormon citadel. 
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way could be devised of connecting Colorado College 
with an educational work in Utah I would go to that 
Territory and organize schools." 

It will be easy from these letters to presage what 
followed. 

Soon after this, one of the Home Missionary Secre- 
taries visited Chicago, but stated that the "constitution'* 
of the society so limited their action that nothing could 
be done. Many judicious friends of the Society would 
have demurred at a departure so radical. 

The next week, in passing through Chicago, I met 
Dr. Gilbert, July 10th, 1879; and the next day, upon 
the railway, wrote to him quite fully, stating that the 
College would act as to teachers of a lower grade in 
Utah : — this being really in accord with the principle 
put forth in the Spanish-American endowment paper 
of the College late in 1877, as printed in March, 1878;* 
and in accordance with the plan unfolded in the third 
paragraph of the confidential circular of May 8d, '78, 
calling for an advisory conference in Boston prior to 
the action of the College in opening the three academies. 
"If it should seem desirable," said this circular of May 
8d, '78, "Colorado College is ready to assume the 
responsibility of planting schools and maintaining a 
very few women teachers of private schools of common 
school grade . . . This service will, in its nature, 
be temporary, but it is now imperatively needed." This 
circular having been sent to only about fifty persons 
near Boston, there is no reason to suppose that it had 
been known to our friends in Chicago ; so that my letter 
to Dr. Gilbert, on July 11, 1879, was their first knowl- 

* Vide Article V., Section 2, 8, 4. 
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edge of the attitude of the College toward opening 
schools of a lower grade, as a temporary service. To the 
constitution of the "Rocky Mountain League," adopted 
June 17th, 1878,' which contemplated the same work, 
unless it could happily be done in some other way, I 
had also referred in conversing with Dr. Gilbert, 
July 10. 

COPY OF THE PENCILED ORIGINAL LETTER TO DR. GILBERT. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado^ July 11^ 1879* 

M. S. & L. S. Ry. Train. 
My dear Sir: — 

I am very much interested in the information you have given 
me as to the decisions of the Chicago and Illinois Association 
brethren in respect to Utah. Upon reflection it occurs to me that 
it need not be difficult to work in this way: — 

The Colorado College Trustees have voted to carry on academic 
work in Utah and New Mexico, and we have already expended 
more than thirty-four hundred dollars in these fields. Aside from 
the employment of the principals of these academies — who are 
regularly elected professors in Colorado College — the development 
of the work in these fields is left to my discretion, and it is under- 
stood that we may expend in those regions whatever money is 
given for that purpose without involving the fimds of the College. 
Separate accounts are kept, and they are audited by the trustees 
of the College; and all appear upon the College books. I am 
about issuing a financial report covering three years of the College 
work, and one year of the academic work; this will be sent to the 
donors, and all details of expense will be open for inspection. 
Since, therefore, it is within my province to do any work in Utah 
or New Mexico which will advance Christian education, so far as 

'For fostering local work until the national organization should 
take it up, the League was an outline agreement between that 
empire-builder, Roselle T. Cross, and others engaged in promoting 
Christian education and church work. It was, — through the timely 
action of the American Home Missionary Society, — never needful 
to develop it as a working force. 
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the means may be furnished to do it^ I shall be glad to co-operate 
with the Association Committee. If the Committee^ having the 
power to act at discretion^ desires me to do so^ I will request Pro- 
fessor Benner to explore in Southern Utah^ between now and Sep- 
tember^ with reference to introducing two or three lady teachers at 
different points to begin school the coming autunm. Dr. Walter 
Barrows has such knowledge of the country that he can easily indi- 
cate the points most suitable for him to visit. I would advise at 
first the establishing of two teachers at such point that their work 
can be easily superintended by Prof. Benner and Mr. Barrows, 
making Prof. Benner responsible for doing it, as he is already the 
employee of the College, and his responsibility can be readily 
increased to that extent. If your Committee would like to make 
some arrangement of this sort, the teachers will be considered the 
employees of Salt Lake Academy, or more properly of the College, 
but classified as adjunct teachers of the academy, and the money 
will appear in the accounts as stated above. If I were to imder- 
take this, I should desire some assurance that the money needed for 
the extra expense would be furnished. It is also of prime impor- 
tance that suitable persons be employed. So imperative is it to get 
the right sort of teachers — teachers on whose sterling character 
you can raise money, as well as persons likely to be successful in 
the field — that it was fundamental to my engagement in Colorado 
College, that no one should interfere with my nomination and selec- 
tion of teachers, although they are elected by the trustees. In the 
case of Utah, it would be of the utmost importance to employ 
teachers from the locality where the money is to be raised; and 
the teachers should be carefully selected by the committee having 
the matter in charge or at least nominated by them. I should not 
be willing to have anything to do with opening new work of this 
sort, unless from minute personal inquiry I were satisfied of the 
fitness of persons to work in the far West as I know it. The 
trustees of the academy (or of the College by their executive com- 
mittee) could easily act upon the election of teachers. If this 
matter were to be so organized, I should so classify the schools 
that they would be a part of that system of Christian education 
which we are seeking to establish in the New West. 

When I reach home, I will immediately send you circulars issued 
by the College in regard to our work in New Mexico and Utah, 
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by which yon will see that we have consulted carefnlly about the 
steps taken, and that the work commends itself to persons of good 
judgment. I will also send you papers of Professor Bliss upon 
New Mexico. I need not say to you that I am greatly moved by 
the interest taken by the Christian public of Northern Illinois in 
behalf of the most neglected portions of our country. 

Will you allow me to say in respect to the Rocky Mountain 
Missionary Association that it was organised for the express pur- 
pose of employing general missionaries in case the want is not met, 
as I trust it will be, by others. I am satisfied that all the money 
needed can be raised for doing the work that we ought to do as a 
denomination if we only set men to work and give their cause a 
hearing. 

I will ascertain with some accuracy the cost of sustaining teach- 
ers, and will, as soon as may be, try to see the Secretaries in New 
York and Mr. Pickett if he is still in the East. I need not say that 
I am quite overwhelmed with work to be done next, but this whole 
enterprise is very near to me. 

In respect to writing Professor Benner to explore, — I do not 
care to have him do that, unless we are prepared to follow it up 
by putting in teachers. I do not wish to touch this plow if we are 
to look back. 

I am not certain that I have the pleasure of being acquainted 
with any member of the Committee you spoke of, but if the way to 
operate is likely to be cleared up by correspondence, I shall be 
glad to hear from them in respect to the matter. 

Yours very respectfully, 

E. P. TENNEY. 

It will place me under great obligation, if you will at some suit- 
able time return me this letter that I may copy it, as I write hastily, 
and wish to keep all my words at hand. 

If any work is undertaken in the way above indicated, or upon 
any modification of this plan, I will at some early day meet the 
Conmiittee and such parties interested as can be seen, for con- 
sultation. Dr. Beecher used to say that the only way to do some 
things was to do them. This is the best way to treat this project, 
to carry it through in some way. 



r 
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Dr. Gilbert's letter in reply to the College proposal 
of July 11, stated that this would meet the requirements 
of the case, at least for a beginning. This letter I 
remember distinctly, but cannot find the original. Ac- 
tion, however, was taken at once. 

These two letters were really the beginning of what 
culminated in the incorporation of the New West Com- 
mission work.^ They crystallized the Chicago interest 
in primary education for Utah; and led at once to the 
employment of two women by the College as teachers 
for common school grade in Utah ; and led immediately 
to the College proposal for a ''Christian Commission 
for the New West,*' which prepared the way for the 
formation of the New West Education Commission. 

^I find that my penciled original letter, of July 11, 1879> to 
Dr. Gilbert, is noted upon the margin as that which resulted in the 
New West Conmiission organisation. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 

The Chicago Cikculae. 

I. 

So promptly was this primary education oflfer acted 
upon, that, on July 24ithy in Boston, an agreement was 
made between the College and Colonel Hanmiond's 
pastor — Dr. Arthur Little, acting in his behalf, — by 
which the College was to send two women teachers to 
give conmion school grade instruction in Utah. 

Miss Lucretia M. Lawson of Chesterfield, Illinois, a 
graduate of the State Normal School under President 
Edwards, opened a school, October 1st, at Park City, 
the most prosperous mining camp in Utah. Miss Lucy 
E. Morgan, of Erie County, Ohio, also went to Utah 
to engage in the work. 

The first coUection towards paying for this phase of 
Mormon work was made by the Congregational Church 
in Colorado Springs, — $11.30. 

Dr. Walter Barrows, acting as the agent of the Col- 
lege, went to Park City and made the preliminary 
arrrangements. Writing upon September 19th, 1879, 
he reported six hundred inhabitants, half Mormon. 
There were a hundred and fifty children, with no day 
school or Sunday school. 

The trustees of the local school district agreed to 
furnish a school house, heat it, and care for it, — and to 
pay $250 toward the teacher's salary; and to support 
the teacher in enforcing her regulations for the good 
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government of the school. In behalf of the College it 
was agreed to furnish an experienced teacher, and 
maintain a free school for forty weeks. 

For a competent assistant. Dr. Barrows secured 
three-fifths of her salary from the Park City people. 

There were a hundred pupils, and the boys sometimes 
asked the teacher to whip them instead of giving them 
bad marks for deportment. 

The most reckless man in the camp was so impressed 
by the delight his five children took in the Sunday 
School, that he went himself and brought in a score 
more from the saloons; and then they canvassed the 
street and bought an organ for the school. 

II. 

This arrangement was temporary and provisional for 
inunediate action, and was not at the time thought of as 
a permanent method of working. 

The Chicago Committee issued a circular, calling 
attention to Colorado College as the instrument for 
advancing primary education among the Mormons. It 
was drafted by Dr. Gilbert, and first appeared in the 
Advance, — setting forth the situation, and urging the 
support of the work so begun. 

A proof of it had been sent me upon August 9th, with 
a letter from Dr. Gilbert, suggesting that "Colorado 
College for a few years act as an indefinitely elastic 
Christian Education Society for the New West." It 
will be noted that, in this, the phraseology of the circu- 
lar, issued three weeks later, coincides with that of the 
letter. 

The circular is reprinted in full; it being a most 
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eflfective statement. And it makes a clear exhibit of 
the relation of the College to this primary work. 

The Chicago Cibculae: 

christian schools for utah and new mexico. 

As Dr. Lyman Beecher used to say, "The only way 
to do some things is, to do them!" It is as true now as 
when Dr. Judson used to insist upon it, that a bold and 
aggressive policy is demanded of the conductors of 
missionary efforts, and that no other course will either 
arouse, or keep alive, the benevolent spirit of the 
churches. Only set men to work at the right places, at 
the right time, and give their cause a hearing, the 
churches will furnish the money. One essential con- 
sideration in successful effort is the question of timeU- 
ness. Nothing is more wasteful than imtimely irresolu- 
tion and delay. 

The undersigned, appointed by the Chicago Minis- 
ters' Meeting a committee to take some initiatory action 
in the matter of Christian schools for Utah and New 
Mexico, are convinced that the time has come for Con- 
gregationalists, as a denomination, to make a resolute 
beginning. After mature deliberation and consulta- 
tion, we therefore venture to put forth the following 
Statement : — 

Some of the facts in the case. These Territories are 
part of our own country. They will soon be admitted to 
the Union as States. As such they will have a potent 
voice in the counsels and legislation of the nation. New 
Mexico is larger in extent than old England and New 
England put together. Utah is nearly as large. While 
large portions of this region are mountainous, the 

9 
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agricultural resources are abundant, sufficient to main- 
tain a population of millions ; and their mineral resources 
are of amazing richness. Railroads, built and building, 
have put an end to their former isolation. The popula- 
tion in each of these Territories is already nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Each is under the domina- 
tion of a disastrously "peculiarly institution.*' That in 
Utah is the strangely Americanized Asiatic abomination 
of Mormonism, with its ineflfably debasing system of 
polygamy, fanaticism and priestcraft,— a mystery of 
iniquity, a marvel of close-linked power. Brigham 
Young is dead; but the institution is as strong to-day 
as ever. In New Mexico the present population is 
mainly Spanish-Indian. Romanism there is older than 
is Congregationalism in New England — a peculiar 
depraved form of Romanism, densely ignorant, grossly 
inunoral, cruelly superstitious, and tyrannized over by 
a band of Jesuits whom the late Victor Emanuel drove 
out of Italy for their country's good. There exists a 
sort of system of public schools, but these are wholly 
under the management of the priesthood and slimly 
attended by boys only. Education for girls is not a 
thing that is thought of. In Utah there are no free 
public schools. The few Mormon schools, here and 
there, are of the lowest grade. The limited instruction 
given is stuffed with the frauds and superstitions of the 
system. There is not anything between Peking and 
Patagonia more foreign and alien and oppugnant to 
whatever is distinctive to our American civilization than 
are the ''ruling ideas," methods, customs and general 
aims which there prevail. And still, nationally, we are 
in closest league with that people, and must always 
remain so. They are part and parcel of us. They are 
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liable any day to hold in their hands the balance of 
power in the Republic. 

Terribly true it is, that while we sleep, the tares 
already sown are taking deepest root. As Congrega- 
tionalists with a history, aiid with a future, we cannot 
afford to ignore the situation. As patriots, loving our 
whole country and alive to the interacting forces that 
bind all parts of it into one, the case is more urgent than 
probably any of us can adequately apprehend. 

Necessities of the case. These religio-social institu- 
tions dominant in those Territories will never reform 
themselves. Left to themselves they will grow worse 
sooner than they will become better. No form of 
civilizing and Christianizing agencies will ever fit the 
people for either state or national citizenship, which 
omits to bring with it Christian Schools. There must 
be home missionary preachers; but there must be, first 
of all and for a long while, home missionary tea^chers. 
There can be no sure headway without Christian educa- 
tion. Neither the Mormon nor the Jesuit priesthood 
will inxnte such teachers. Such teachers cannot go 
except they be sent. There must be some kind of organ- 
ization for sending and sustaining them. If among the 
organizations now existing none can be found to imder- 
take the work, one must be created. There ought to 
be just so many organizations as are needed; no more, 
no less. For this specific enterprise of starting Chris- 
tian schools where now there are no Christians, or 
scarcely any, some new, special agency, it would seem, 
must be found. 

What the emergencies of the case demand. ( 1 ) First 
of all, and immediately, that the precise condition of the 
field be ascertained: that some competent man go at 
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once in person and see just where schools may be 
planted to best advantage. ( 2 ) A few Christian ladies, 
rarely well qualified for this kind of venture and labor. 
(8) Some man in each of the Territories to have the 
direct supervision of the work. (4) Some person, or 
association of persons, widely known to the churches, 
c«mn«„,ding to «. exceptioL degree the co„fld«,ce 
of the public, to have the responsible direction of the 
whole, in appointment of teachers and appropriation of 
moneys received for the purpose. (5) Some sufficient 
guaranty that the enterprise will be sustained by the 
churches. Just the organization fitted to do this — 
pre-eminently a home missionary work — would be the 
American Home Missionary Society — if they can so 
assume it. But the officers of that Society, give it as 
their opinion that the traditional interpretation of its 
Constitution will not allow them to assume the task of 
"carrying the Gospel to the destitute" by means of 
Christian schools. Personally they are, of course, pro- 
foundly interested in this movement. They will, 
perhaps, appoint in each of these Territories a "general 
missionary," and instruct him to co-operate, so far as 
he can, with the teachers, but can do no more. What 
changes may hereafter be made in the Constitution, or 
what modifications in its construction, are questions for 
the future. 

Colorado College as a provisional agency for the 
inauguration of a preliminary work. Here, at all 
events, is one way. It would not be foreign to the 
design of Colorado College as an educational force in 
the New West, if the trustees were to use money 
specially provided for it, to extend schools in alliance 
with the college throughout those regions where pri- 
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mary work is most urgently needed. The college 
organization can be used as a Christian Education 
Society for that region. The funds of the college proper 
can not, of course, be diverted to this use, but money 
contributed for this specific purpose can be so used, to 
remarkable advantage. President E. P. Tenney is 
just the man for such a work. He knows all about it. 
The cause of Christian education in the New West is as 
. fire in his bones. »d he combine, with strong enthu- 
siasm unusual capacity for affairs. Under proper con- 
ditions, if no other way should offer, the college 
authorities would, we understand, consent to undertake 
this task. But it would be only to serve as an instrument 
for others, and whenever any other instrument can be 
found, the college will gladly resign this care. The 
college will be the more ready to take up this work in 
the absence of any especial society formed for the pur- 
pose, since it has now an Academy located at Santa Fe, 
of which Rev. Chas. R. Bliss is Principal, and another 
in Salt Lake City, under Prof. Edward Benner. Both 
are men of high repute for character, judgment and 
enterprise. The mission schools proposed would be 
regarded as a part of the educational system of which 
the Academy is the center; and all would contribute 
sooner or later to the growth of the College. Did not 
one of the founders of Illinois College say that the first 
thing he did was to get out fencing stuff to fence in 
school districts, to train students for the college? 

As a natural beginning, provisional and preUminary, 
this way has strongly conmiended itself to the Conunit- 
tee. We have already received from a single source the 
pledge of $1,000 toward the necessary expense of 
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initiating the movement. Col. C. 6. Hammond has 
consented to act as Treasurer for the time. On the 
basis of this, it is deemed safe to go forward. The 
audacity of faith is sometimes the highest prudence. 
The present, it is believed, is such a time. There are 
men and women throughout the country who will cer- 
tainly recognize the transcendent urgency of the case, 
and who, under Gk)d, may be depended on to furnish 
the me«« for "pushing tWngs." ^ 

Said Joseph Cook, in one of his Boston lectures: 
"The Mormon problem, I, for one, do not expect to see 
settled, imless by the school or the sword. The choice 
lies between the keen edge of the sword and the keen 
edge of the Christian school." The policy of founding 
Christian schools is as old as our American history. And 
nothing in the history of America has been more signal 
and more significant than the marvelously beneficent 
results which have come of this policy. Christian 
schools are the taproot of our American civilization. 
Without them the benignant Republic, with all that it 
implies of advancing freedom and hope for mankind, 
would have been impossible. Hitherto as the New 
England migration and transmigration have moved 
westward year by year, from the Hudson and Lake 
Champlain toward the Illinois, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the enthusiasm for the cause of education has 
been wonderfully sustained. When Mary Lyon, with 
those prophetic men and women who both caught and 
returned her own zeal, founded her Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary, she had all the West in her view and on her heart ; 
and ever since her "soul has gone marching on." It 
has, in fact, been almost the crowning glory of the vast 
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home-evangelization movement of our churches during 
the century, the part oiu* churches have taken in the 
founding and fostering of Christian schools, of every 
grade. No "scientific frontier" has been recognized 
which is not marked by the school-house and the church. 
But the great question now is,- whether, just at the point 
where half-a-dozen Territories and States, of imperial 
extent and possibilities of influence, open their doors to 
the world, and just at the time when the fundamental 
strain and tendency of their character and charac- 
teristics are being enduringly fixed, this educational 
movement shall be permitted to come to a dead-halt, or 
whether "historic Congregationalism" has unspent 
vitality enough to push on the same work to the Moun- 
tains and to the Coast! 

Women's Home Missionary Associations. What if 
that, which, it seems, cannot now be done by the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, might be done through 
the agency of Women's Home Missionary Associa- 
tions. There would be a peculiar fitness in this. There 
is much to be done in those regions which men, alone, 
never will, or can, do. The^ recent development among 
Christian women of the missionary spirit and the 
missionary faculty, is one of the most noteworthy tokens 
of the progress which Christianity is making. What 
they have done shows what more they might do. The 
question is one which has often been under considera- 
tion on the part of Christian ladies, both East and 
West. If it be their mind, as prompted by the Spirit, 
and instructed by the leading of Providence, to form 
such organizations, or to include this form of effort 
within the scope of their schemes of active benevolence. 
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with a view to this and other similar toork, as yet un- 
provided for, here and now is seen opening to them a 
peculiarly inviting opportunity. 

Simeon Gilbert^ 

E. F. Goodwin^ 

F. A. Noble, 

Arthur Little, 

C. 6. Hammond, 

B, C. Cook, 

Committee. 
Chicago, August 28, 1879. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
A Tentative Commission. 

I. 

Looking at it solely from a canvassing point of view 
— in consideration of the action of the College, July 
24th, in sending out two teachers, and the appeal of the 
Chicago Committee, August 28th, — it was imperative 
to a«t promptly in giving to the work not only such 
form as to secure a certain regularity of action for what- 
ever time the College should serve in the premises, but 
such name that the giving public could easily differen- 
tiate this object from others. 

In accordance with this idea, I suggested that the 
College form a "Christian Commission for the New 
West" ; "Commission" occurring through my experience 
in the "Christian Commission" service in the War for 
the Union. 

The proposed action of the College is set forth in the 
Resolutions that follow: — 

Wheeeas^ The President of Colorado College has 
been requested by a committee of gentlemen, repre- 
senting the Chicago Ministers' Meeting, and the 
Grcneral Association of Congregational Churches of 
Illinois, to receive certain funds raised by them, and 
to appropriate the same in the employment of teachers 
and the establishment of schools in Utah and New 
Mexico, and to supervise said schools through the 
agency of the Professors of Colorado College who are 
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now engaged in the Salt Lake and in the Santa F6 
Academies respectively, or by the appointment of 
superintendents; and 

Whereas, There is a general desire on the part of 
that portion of the Christian public with which we have 
most to do as a College, to establish schools as aforesaid : 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Trustees of Colorado College 
hereby elect Charles G. Hanunond of Chicago as a 
member of the Board of Trustees to serve for a period 
terminating^ six years from the time of the last annual 
meeting. 

Resolved, That we hereby elect Charles G. Ham- 
mond as an Assistant Treasurer of Colorado College, 
to serve until the next annual meeting: to receive and 
transmit funds collected for the support of any sub- 
sidiary schools that have been established or may 
hereafter be established by the College, and money for 
maintaining instruction in Colorado College, — keeping 
separate accounts of any money he may receive for 
different departments of the College work. 

Resolved, That, in view of the circumstances, the 
Trustees of Colorado College create, and hereby do 
create a Christian Commission for the New West of 
twelve members, to present to the Christian public the 
educational and moral needs of Utah, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and other portions of the New West, and 
to raise funds for the same, to be paid to Colorado 

* This phrase varies slightly from the original^ in the interest 
of clearness. There was at the date when these resolutions were 
prepared a yacancy in the Boards through the non-acceptance of 
Hon. N. P. Hill. 
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College through Charles G. Hammond, Assistant 
Treasurer as aforesaid. 

Resolved, That Simeon Gilbert, Charles G. Ham- 
mond, Arthur Little, E. W. Blatehford, E. P. Good- 
win, F. A. Noble, B. C. Cook, Charles H. Case, and 
H. Z. Culver, all of Chicago, Illinois; and Leonard 
Bacon of New Haven, Edwin B. Webb and J. L. 
Withrow of Boston be, and are hereby, elected members 
of said Commission for a term of three years: at the 
end of which term the Trustees will take such further 
action as may seem most desirable under the circum- 
stances. The Trustees of the College shall from 
time to time £01 any vacancies that may arise in said 
Commission. 

Resolved, That in respect to the organization and 
conduct of the schools aforesaid, the President of the 
College be, and is hereby, authorized to act for the 
College in consultation with the Commission aforesaid. 
But in respect to the location of schools at given points, 
and the appointment of teachers, action shall be taken 
by the Trustees of the College, upon recommendation 
of the President indorsed by the aforesaid Commission ; 
it being provided, however, that the Trustees assume no 
pecuniary responsibility for the payment of said teach- 
ers, or for the payment of any expenses incurred in 
conducting said school work, except in so far as the 
money needed may be paid to Assistant Treasurer 
Hanunond through the collections made by the afore- 
said Commission. 

n. 

With the reluctance of the Chicago friends to put a 
new Benevolent Society before the public, and their 
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disposition for the time to work through the College, 
it was thought that the creation of such a Board of 
Commissioners by the College would give a temporary- 
organization to work by, even if not the best for a long 
term of years. The parties in interest — so greatly 
desirous of definite action, so at a loss in not being able 
to avail themselves of old constituted methods (as the 
American College and Education Society, or the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society) , — thought of the instru- 
mentality of the College as answering the immediate 
purpose. Correspondence was, therefore, opened with 
view to learn the wishes of those representing the 
Chicago interest, before sending the resolutions to 
Colorado for action by the trustees. 

A letter was first sent to Dr. Little, to whom Colonel 
Hammond (at the White Mountains at the time) 
looked for acting on his behalf. The hearty and whole- 
souled response to the proposal, in a Bethlehem letter 
of September 6th, addressed to Dr. Arthur Little, 
showed its feasibility as a working plan. Since he had 
not seen the Chicago Committee's circular of August 
28th, reprinted in the preceding Chapter, he expressed 
the desire to act only with the advice and co-operation 
of the other Chicago parties in interest. "Don't refer 
the matter to me, but use my name in any way that you 
think will further the cause, as trustee of the College, 
Assistant Treasurer, member but not chairman of the 
proposed Committee (Commission), and all upon the 
express condition that what duties I cannot do shall be 
done by yourself. Noble, Gilbert, or some other brother 
for whom you will be responsible. I hope that action 
will be taken as soon as you can act wisely, and not 
wait my return." 
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Having sent the Resolution to Chicago, Dr. Gilbert 
wrote me, September 16th, that the Committee — Doc- 
tors Goodwin, Noble, Little, and Hon. B. C. Cook, 
"all sagacious and judicious men," had thoroughly 
canvassed the communication I presented; and that he 
was instructed "to answer you that they heartily 
approve of the plan, and the method proposed. They 
regard, as you do, the scheme as provisional, not ven- 
turing to predict whereunto it may grow. ... I 
am authorized, therefore, to say that the Committee 
here in Chicago, previously appointed, will consent to 
act in the way you have indicated." 

III. 

At some date not known to me, probably soon after 
September 16th, when Dr. Gilbert wrote me about 
them, these Resolutions were forwarded from Chicago 
to Secretary E. N. Bartlett, Colorado Springs, I still 
being in Boston. 

It was the 29th of October before a letter in reply 
was sent me. It was said that two trustees had signed 
the Resolutions, others were in doubt. Some queried 
whether the College was strong enough so to extend its 
work. The term "Christian" Commission appears to 
have led some to fear undue "Congregational" activity. 
Others hesitated lest the moveipent divert funds from 
the local work of the College. And since I had just 
telegraphed that I was expecting to go to Colorado at 
once, it was said that any action might await my arrival. 

This was early November, and by that time it proved 
not needful to act further in the matter, since the 
friends in Chicago were slowly reaching the conclusion 
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to incorporate under the style of the "New West 
Education Commission." 

The issue of the Chicago circular, August 28th9 was 
more than six weeks after my letter of July 11th, and 
five weeks after the College arrangement with Dr. 
Little (for Col. Hammond) in Boston to send out two 
conmion school grade teachers, — so indicating well 
considered action, so far as it went, and illustrating the 
slow evolution of the idea for forming a new corpora- 
tion to do the work. No one was ready for forming a 
new society, but they were ready and prompt to act 
through the College, which had been more than a year 
in Utah. Their action through the College as a provi- 
sional agency was definitely agreed to by the middle of 
September, and if the College trustees had acted in the 
matter as promptly as the Chicago Committee did, there 
is a high degree of probability that the College "Chris- 
tian Conunission for the New West" would have been 
so organized, in the details of its management, as to 
answer the educational exigencies of the New West for 
a few years. 

The sixth of September letter of Col. Hammond, 
and the action of the Chicago Conunittee detailed by 
Dr. Gilbert, September 16th, so thoroughly committed 
them to give the College Commission a fair trial, that if 
I had heard of favorable action by the College trustees 
in season for me to put Mr. Bliss into a College office 
in Chicago by the middle of October, where he could 
have acted as Secretary to the Commission, the local 
counsel and co-operation of the business men of the 
Illinois interest would have been available for the 
sagacious and efficient conduct of the primary and 
secondary educational movement, — perhaps as thor- 
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oughly so, as was ever secured by the course that was 
finally adopted. 

Such a course promptly adopted by the College 
Trustees would unquestionably have served not only 
to benefit the College endowment, both directly through 
a certain gravitation of philanthropic money and 
indirectly by awakening allied educational activities 
throughout the New West, but this course would have 
largely aided in the direct carrying out of the prospectus 
and pledge expressed in the first eastern appeal for 
College money, which the College never did carry to 
fruition save through the work finally made over to the 
New West Education Conmiission. 

The action of the Chicago Conunittee between July 
10th and September 16th, — for at least ten weeks, — 
was steadfastly towards making Colorado College their 
instrument of service. The delay, however, of at least 
six weeks on the part of the College trustees left the 
Chicago friends — with nothing yet absolutely fixed to 
tie to — very slowly to drift to a final decision to form 
a new Benevolent Society. 

Is it not little less than certain that the national 
advertisement, which the College did gain through this 
movement, might easily — through prompt action of its 
Trustees — have become for a time, during its critical 
formative years, a national movement, carried far above 
mere denominational interests into the higher region of 
Christian patriotism? If so, would it not have won for 
itself — even to a larger extent than came to it, — a 
permanent pre-eminence as an educational power in the 
New West, and more quickly won an endowment for its 
predestined work? 

That this could have been done through the relation 
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of the College to Utah and New Mexico is amply shown, 
not only by the average New West Education Commis- 
sion income of nearly $58,000 a year for thirteen years,* 
but by the story of Hampton Institute, which was at the 
first so useful, through a varied work of a char^ter 
unprecedented in America, as to create for itself — 
without the aid of any endorsing College or Education 
Society behind it, — a popular constituency, which for 
a time largely and sufficiently aided its current work, 
and then endowed it for permanent service. The un- 
conventional and effective work of Hampton I had 
occasion to know much about, and it had great weight 
with me in opening up education in the New West. 
There was a great rallying about General Armstrong, 
when he put into the fore a well adapted ministration 
to the primal needs of backward peoples ; and I am sure 
that the popular heart would have abundantly justified 
Colorado College in cash, if it had for some years main- 
tained its New West Educational leadership instead of 
delegating it to others. 

Could the College trustees have so far understood 
the situation as to act promptly, the College would 
have benefited during some years by the great New 
West movement, which it was so largely instrumental in 
originating; and through an efficient management the 
annual income would certainly have sufficed for the 
proper work of the College as well as of such secondary 
and primary work as might have been wisely under- 
taken. 

^ The Education Society, too, has had an income of $50,000 a 
year for this work, showing the permanency of this interest, after 
the New West work was made over to it. 
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IV. 

In saying this, however, it is to be borne in mind that 
in my four months' absence from Colorado, there was 
no opportmiity for my personal conference with the 
College Trustees, who could have little idea of the 
possibilities of the situation. 

It is also to be borne in mind that my plan of College 
campaigning was that of Wellington in the pemnsula, 
of a rope-harness pattern rather than of cast iron. And 
if anything for the financial advantage of the College 
could ever have come out of a "Christian" Commission, 
it would have been through carefully adjusting my 
plans to the day by day thoughts and plans of the 
parties in interest, — it being the steadfast purpose of 
the College to serve in the work desired by the Chicago 
friends rather than in the slightest degree to dominate 
their course. 

Yet, having said this, with whatever qualifications 
further should be made, I am clear in my judgment 
that if the College trustees had created the "Conmiis- 
sion" in early October, the Chicago friends, who had 
already approved the project, would have welcomed 
Mr. Bliss to a Chicago College office with nothing to 
do but serve their wishes, and would have so co-operated 
with him as to carry out in good faith the plan of 
promoting primary education during some years 
through the College ; and that such a course would have 
inured to the financial advantage of the local work of 
the College, — certainly far more so than through the 
course that was pursued in cutting loose from the 
aggressive New West work outlined in the earliest 
documents of the College. 

lO 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 

AuxiLiAEY Workers. 

For a thing which never existed, unless like one of 
Milton's half emergent frogs of Balboa, the College 
"Christian Commission'' was singularly useful during 
its nearly eight weeks of strenuous eflFort to free its 
nether members and get on its feet. 

For one thing it aided, at a critical moment, the 
Women Helpers for various forms of Home Missionary 
service to find themselves and their work. 

Having once begun on the primary educational work, 
it was for college canvassing purposes not only needful 
to organize the work and name it promptly — which 
was done in the East without waiting possible weeks 
of delay in the West, — but one of the first things to be 
done in raising money was to organize women helpers 
for redeeming the homes in Utah and New Mexico. 

During three or four years the question had been 
sometimes raised, whether a Woman's Society might 
not be formed to aid in Home Missions, as the Women's 
Board did in the work of foreign Missions. I remember 
talking about it with Dr. Gilbert in the summer of 1879. 
An article by Dr. William Barrows advocated it in the 
"Advance" in July. In August the Chicago Circular 
expressed the hope for some such move. 

Confident as I was that the "Christian Commission 
for the New West" — proposed by one trustee of 
Colorado College and agreed to by two others, — would 
be favorably acted on by a majority of the trustees as 
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soon as they could be reached, I acted at once — as soon 
as I learned that the plan was acceptable to Colonel 
Hammond and his friends in Chicajro, — in oriranizinir 
"The Women', Chrirtian Conunission, ««m4 t. th! 
Christian Commission for the New West."^ 

Just before removing my family from Boston to 
Colorado, a little before the first of November, I sought 
further to promote the formation of Auxiliaries by 
interviewing Mrs. A. H. Hubbard, of Merrimac, 
Massachusetts. Here I learned that a meeting was to 
be held in Park Street church, November 4th, to organ- 
ize a Women's Society for aiding in various forms of 
Home Missionary work. Since previous engagements 
hindered my accepting the invitation to be present and 
make an address upon this occasion, I was requested to 
write, making such points as might occur to me, address- 
ing the letter to Mrs. Hubbard, who was to read the 
principal paper at the meeting of November 4th. This 
I did, in a thousand words, upon the Great Western 
Railway, October 31st. 

For one thing it was said : "I feel the more embarrass- 
ment in oflFering suggestions, since I am already 
identified with a movement to accomplish the very end 
sought in a large area of our country." Then briefly 

^ Upon what proved to be the too hasty assumption that the Col- 
lege had acted decisively in forming the "Commission," I issued 
a circular, just before my leaving the East for the West, earlier 
than the last of October, 1879, entitled "Christian Schools for Utah 
and New Mexico"; in which I confidently spoke of the creation of 
the Commission as an accomplished fact; and in which was outlined 
the tentative organization adopted by certain women workers "to 
collect money for Christian work in Utah and New Mexico, and 
other portions of the New West." 

So far as I know, but one copy of this circular survives to bear 
witness; and this was rescued from an ink-spotted waste basket 
thirty years ago. 
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followed certain explanations relating to the Auxiliaries 
of the "Christian Commission for the New West." 
What else was in this letter is not pertinent. 

The press report of this gathering indicates that work 
along the line of the Auxiliaries I have alluded to, was 
prominently set forth as one of the objects for which to 
work, as well as the Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association. And the editorial 
relating to it in the Congregationalist was half of it 
devoted to advocating women's help for the enterprise 
set on foot by Colorado College. 

The First Annual Report of the "Women's Home 
Missionary Association" not only indicated the close 
relation of their work to the primary education that had 
been begun by the College, but expressed obligation to 
the College for suggesting the name of the first teacher 
they appointed and supported. Miss Alice Keith, for 
Salt Lake Academy. And diu*ing twenty-five years 
following, this Association was never without a repre- 
sentative in the faculty of that institution. A large 
service was perennially rendered by the "Massachusetts 
Women's Home Missionary Association" to the "New 
West Education Commission," it being, all told, some 
fifty thousand dollars. Twenty-one state organizations 
of Women's Home Mission work — as one after 
another were formed, finally contributed to the Chicago 
New West Society. And since the Commission work 
has been made over to the Congregational Education 
Society, the Women's organizations have everaged, for 
ten years, fifteen thousand dollars a year for such 
primary and secondary work in the New West as 
Colorado College instituted in 1878 and 1879. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
The New West Incoepoeation. 

First arranging with Dr. William Barrows, late 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, to carry forward the eastern canvass for three 
months, during my absence in Colorado, I moved west- 
ward, arriving in Chicago early in November. Here I 
made a ministers' meeting address, that had been 
planned for. Then I found, on conferring with the 
friends of primary work in the territories, that the trend 
of opinion now favored the creation of a corporation for 
the work. Of this I was heartily glad, easing up as it 
did the strain of College service. 

To adjust the College campaign to new conditions, 
I tied new knots in the "rope-harness," then tinned to, 
and made a strong pull with those who were privileged 
to engage in this great work. 

Dr. Noble had corresponded with the Home Mis- 
sionary Secretaries in New York, and they advised a 
new Society for the new work. And in the letter which 
finally reached me from the Secretary of the College 
trustees, he suggested the same thing. 

The Chicago friends finally reasoned that if they 
were to raise the money, they alone should control its 
use. More money and better results would be obtained 
by a direct line running to and from Chicago than by 
an attempt to run the business through the College 
circuit : so that while the College served as intermediary 
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for opening the work, the idea of a separate corporation 
needed only a few months for its unfolding. 

In the judgment of many judicious friends East the 
administration of an interest so largely missionary as 
the primary work in the territories, even if mainly 
educational, would have ill accorded with sound views 
of what a College is for at its highest and best. Some 
of the College trustees thought so, too. These con- 
siderations were quite in accord with what had been 
repeatedly said in our printed documents and in 
correspondence, that the work of the College was 
instrumental and temporary. This was, therefore, 
promptly reiterated in early November. In July and 
August and September, it had not been clear whereunto 
this movement might grow; now it was clear, — and 
there was a perfect commimity of interest between the 
CoUege and the Chicago friends who were seeking to 
promote what had been the newest phase of the College 
work. 

There could have been no better illustration of the 
careful and conservative methods that characterized 
men eminent in the Chicago business world than the 
slow progress made in forming in the "New West 
Education Commission.'' No move was to be made till 
all were agreed, and none were to agree without ample 
time for discussion and reflection. And nothing was to 
be done at any point except with the due observance 
of courteous consultation. 

About the middle of November, after my return to 
Colorado, Col. Hammond, on behalf of the Chicago 
Committee, formally consulted the executive of the 
College in regard to the incorporation; and the reply 
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he received strongly favored this course, which was 
carried out early in December, I think on the 4th/ 

I find that I do not have Col. Hammond's letter of 
November 15, 1879, but I do find a memorandum of its 
purport: — The Committee expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the "invaluable" service of the College in the 
premises, and stated that, upon the ground of directness 
in raising money, and simplicity in dealing, as in con- 
tracts, the Conunittee hoped soon to decide the question 
of organization, in which the College approbation and 
aid were desired. 

It was also thought that by a separate corporation 
they could better secure aid from the American Home 
Missionary Society in placing school superintendents 
and organizers in the field; as Colorado College itself 
was at the outset in part maintained by Home Mission- 
ary pajonents to Professor Edwards and President 
Dougherty for their Sunday appointments. 

The service rendered by the College was further 
acknowledged by courteous words in the first circular 
of the new organization. Issued before the first of 
January, 1880, it reprinted a large part of the Chicago 
Conunittee*s circular of August 28th, which advertised 
the primary work undertaken by the Committee in 
co-operation with the College. 

II. 

As the relation of the College to the primary work 
and the Chicago movement was but an incident, so, in 
respect to the Secondary Schools at Salt Lake, Santa 

^ On the 6th Col. Hammond wrote me that it had been done. 
Other docmnents show that it was not earlier than the date I name 
in the text. 
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F6 and Alburquerque, the time was approaching when 
their temporary relation to the College should cease/ 

In conferring with Mr. Bliss in Colorado Springs, 
December 24th, 1879, we agreed not only that I should 
be mainly relieved of the existent secondary school 
interest, but that he should act in establishing — in a 
mode agreed upon — certain academies in other por- 
tions of the New West, securing money from resources 
we had already found useful for such work, without 
traversing the canvassing resources upon which the 
College depended. To a slight extent, my devotion to 
the academies was a detriment to the local interests of 
the College, the loss through Santa Fe in 1879, being, 
as I estimated at the time, some five hundred dollars. 

One reason why I desired, at some early date, not 
only to relieve myself from the care of the academic 
interest but to separate the College from far away 
enterprises, was the pressure brought steadily to bear 
upon us to do so by the College and Education Society. 

The rise of the College in the popular estimate within 
three years from being an obscure enterprise with a few 
pupils in a two-room schoolhouse in a small town in a 
thinly settled section of the country to an institution 
that drew to itself the eyes of educators and philanthro- 
pists all over the country ; the movement of the College 
in founding Academies in Utah and New Mexico in 
1878; and the Chicago service which the College ren- 
dered in 1879, with its wide advertisement of Colorado 
College as an instnmient of national value to all patriots 
seeking to redeem the New West, — gave great alarm 

^Compare Chapter XI I^ p. 114; and the statements of the Col- 
lege in the Financial Report of 1879> and in the Fifth Annual 
Report of the American College and Education Society. 
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to other small colleges in the Interior West, which could 
not keep the pace set. It was said that Colorado 
College with its Mormon and Mexican wings was dis- 
tancing all rivals. Others were over-shadowed in the 
public interest. The Education Society — which had 
endorsed the plan of the College to delegate teachers 
to act for it at a distance of hundreds of miles, wherever 
schools were needed, — was now besought to change its 
course, and it ceased not to urge Colorado College to 
get rid of its Academies in New Mexico and Utah.^ 

In my own mind, however, independently of all other 
considerations, the logical outcome of the covu-se piu*- 
sued by the College toward the "New West Education 
Commission" in its forming could but lead to making 
over to that corporation the Academies, to be developed 
by them in connection with the primary work they were 
undertaking. This I eflFected in Chicago, at the hos- 
pitable house of Mr. Blatchford, Feb. 23d, 1880. 

III. 

I had almost forgotten to say that one consideration 
that had weight with me in making over the Academies 
to the "New West Education Commission" was the 
fact that I was beginning to have a sense of overwork- 
ing; and I am holding in my hand at this moment a 
treasvu-ed letter from Col. Hammond, of June 6, 1880, 
kindly expressing solicitude thereat, since my service 
knew little let up in those critical months and years. 

The College plea made in Washington, D. C., in 
April, 1879, was, after various repetitions in diflFerent 

^ Letter of the President of the College to the Principals of the 
three Academies^ April S, 1 880. 
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communities — sometimes reported at great length by 
the local press, — was stenographically reported in full, 
and issued as a supplement to the "Congregationalist," 
and to the "Advance," for the use of the April Monthly 
Concert, 1880. And this, to some extent, was condensed 
by press writer reports, and so republished as to have 
a circulation of more than forty thousand copies. It 
was entitled "Christian Work in the New West and 
the Method of Doing it.*' 

The only regret I had in its publication was that it 
hindered Dr. E. P. Goodwin of Chicago from taking 
the claims of the Rocky Mountain Plateau as his topic 
for the American Home Missionary Anniversary Ser- 
mon in May following. "It is in my blood," says his 
letter of March 16th, "to put in a vigorous plea for the 
New West. I feel it in my bones that the fight for the 
faith and the country is to have the front, where the 
battle will rage, a good ways west of the Mississippi 
river. And I want to pom* in such facts as you have at 
command like *hot shot* on those New Yorkers.** Un- 
fortunately, it was too late to change the arrangements 
made for the press supplements, and their publication 
led to the choice of another topic less widely exploited 
beforehand — for the superb May address made by Dr. 
Goodwin in New York. 

IV. 

Under date of May 12th, 1880, Mr. E. W. Blatch- 
ford. Recording Secretary of the New West Education 
Commission, wrote me, asking that the representative 
of the College with Professor Bliss make an exploration 
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and a report to the Commission as to opening work in 
new fields/ 

On May 26th, and again on June 14th, Col. Ham- 
mond wrote me approving the course that it seemed 
best for us to pursue, and adding certain instructions. 

To adjust something that needed righting up, we 
attended a trustee meeting at Santa Fe, July 8th, and 
Mr. Bliss a trustee meeting at Albuquerque on the 10th. 
As authorized by the Commission upon our report, 
articles of incorporation for an Academy at Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, were taken out July 14th; and a little 
later, similar action was taken at Trinidad, Colorado. 
As a matter of convenience, these communities were 
visited by Mr. Bliss, and not by myself. Both of these 
enterprises were eminently successful. Not so, how- 
ever, the work we opened at Leadville through the 
urgency of an influential citizen in public life; the 
teacher not being adapted to the field, the work was 
carried only a few months.^ 

^"Preiident E. P. Tenney, Colorado Springi. 

*'My dear Sir : Our Commission held a meeting on Monday noon^ 
at which was read a letter from Mr. Barrows respecting our work 
in Utah; and Mr. Hanmiond and I presented facts respecting the 
work in New Mexico^ as learned from yourself and Prof. Bliss. 
After consultation the following action was had. 

"Reiolved, That President Tenney and Prof. C. R. BUss he 
authorized to act as a preparatory and exploring committee for our 
work in Colorado and New Mexico, under such instructions as may 
he given them from time to time by this Board, and to make full 
Reports thereof for action." 

^ It is difficult, in comparison, to think of the "historical" account 
in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the New West Education Com- 
mission, page 14, as referring to the May 12th letter I received from 
Secretary Blatchford and the two letters from Col. Hammond, and 
the subsequent joint action we took under their authorization. This 
throws light on much that was said at different times about the 
history of different phases of this whole movement. Brother Bliss 
made history, but was ill fitted to record it. 
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V. 

When Col. Hammond telegraphed me to nominate 
to the Commission a Greneral Secretary, I named 
Charles Robinson Bliss/ 

Upon Jmie 14th, 1880, Col. Hammond wrote to 
secure his services for six months beginning the next 
October. The six months became thirteen years. In 
October was rendered my closing service to the Com- 
mission, in an "Advance" article upon Archbishop 
Lamy of New Mexico and Archbishop Bliss. And in 
the February following the first circular issued by Mr. 
Bliss courteously acknowledged the obligation of the 
Commission to Colorado College. 

During these thirteen years, thirty-three thousand 
pupils were enrolled in the New West schools ; of whom 
sixteen thousand were Mormons straight or apostate, 
and twenty-seven hundred were Mexicans. Seven 
hundred teachers were employed. The income finally 
rose to $80,000 a year. And property was secured to 
the value of $150,000. 

It was hard collecting the first year, the receipts 
being less than those of the College for the same pur- 
poses the year before. Col. Hammond paid the 
Secretary's salary for three years, till there could be 
put into thorough working condition the machinery the 

^ Mr. Bliss had a room at Mrs. S. B. Pickett's house on Cascade 
avenue. We talked it over^ as we were reclining upon the grass in 
the yard comer. I stipulated for certain conditions and agreements 
relating to the course to be pursued as between the Commission 
and the College canvassing. But Mr. Bliss afterwards told me 
that it was impracticable for him to carry out what we agreed upon; 
and it was perhaps inevitable that some loss should come to the 
College through carrying to the Commission such personal knowl- 
edge of our donors as had been acquired in two years. 
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College had used for maintaining the Academies. The 
Chicago trustees were among the best business men 
in the country, and there were no dummies on the 
Board. Busy pastors annexed the New West to their 
parishes. President Noble gave to it unsparingly of his 
practical wisdom, energy and self sacrifice. 

Col. Hammond gave, all told, more than $25,000 
within five years. One year his name made a credit of 
$22,000. Another year he paid a large deficit rather 
than begin a new year with a debt. He felt that he 
had a providential call to educate Utah. 

The Commission's income fluctuated, but averaged 
a steady increase. Its work was not only timely, but 
most influential ; of the foremost in arousing public sen- 
timent, it was potent in concentrating it on Utah, 
preparing it for statehood. If national agitation 
modified Mormonism, the Christian schools of every 
name exercised a wholesome influence on the young 
people. Private schools flourished, and Academies 
were multiplied. And public schools were finally estab- 
lished and enthusiastically sustained in all the larger 
communities. 

In New Mexico the work was more difficult, and less 
^ fruitful. 

VII. 

As the years went by, the New West Conunission as 
a popular instnmient for promoting Christian educa- 
tion, receiving funds from two thousand churches, so 
drew attention from the older College Society — so 
conservative as to new methods to meet new demands 
in a new era opening in the New West — that the 
vested denominational interest at last asserted itself 
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through the National Council, and demanded a merger 
of the New Society with the Old: and after pursuing 
a mistaken poUcy for fifteen years, the old took it/ 

And at once the Old Society became new, so vivifying 
their business methods that had prevailed since their 
creation, as to inaugurate an energetic new departure 
in promoting secondary and primary as well as col- 
legiate education in the New West, which has now 
become their permanent policy. To-day they send out 
a vast bulk of Mormon and Mexican fliers and appeals, 
in which they emphasize the work begun by Colorado 
College in 1878. This work they push with no small 
vigor, raising for it more than $50,000 a year. Their 
Utah academies are most useful and vigorous. In a 
measure they serve as normal institutes for training 
teachers for the public schools. And to some of them 
the Mormons themselves have made large contributions. 

VIII. 

Every person privileged to engage in such work must 
feel that he is lost in the multitude, — the great army of 
self-sacrificing givers and doers. The individual expe- 
rience is like that of the great agitator Wendell Phillips, 
who told me that he felt like a man continually emptying 
buckets of water into a river — pouring out life, un- 
stinted vitality, into the current of his generation, — 
leaving no trace. 

Even if it is so with individual life, in which one's 

^ It is gratifying to know from Secretary Clark ("Leavening the 
Nation," pp. 237, 238), that the work "so grandly begun" by 
Colorado College is "to her lasting credit"; and that the American 
Home Missionary Society, in the light of experience, would now — 
after thirty years — undertake such work. 
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personality is merged in the multitude, it is not so with 
a great institution of age long activity. To Colorado 
College there came a fair share of this honorable and 
useful work in the very infancy of the College — before 
it had permanent housing, and before it could save by 
courtesy be called a College. 

In the entire history of American education, it is 
doubtful whether there was ever any other money 
expended for benevolent purposes, which providentially 
brought so large a return in permanent good as the 
small amount of money expended in the first half 
decade of the planting of Colorado College. 

It was a planting not by any one man or any one 
set of men. By the working together of many most 
intelligent and potent instrumentalities actuated by one 
moral purpose, it providentially proved to be one of the 
foremost forces in eflFecting a series of patriotic educa- 
tional movements in the New West domain through the 
aid of an enlightened Christian public. And the honor 
of it will not be dimmed by time. 



II 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 

The Eyeblasting Emeboency. 

"There is/' said Col. Hammond to me in one of his 
letters, "an Everlasting Emergency." There is always 
a crisis in pioneer College building. 

In ancient story it was said that opportmiity, in pass- 
ing, must be seized by the forelock. This was the way 
in which the eastern friends of the College and the 
Colorado Springs people, in 1876, tried to seize on the 
great opportunity alluded to in Chapter Eight. That 
there was little else than the opportunity discouraged 
no one. Never was a College built but by optimists. 
"All you have to do in this country," it was said to 
Professor Kerr by Major McAllister, "is to sow College 
seed, and water it, and it will grow." This was thirty- 
five years ago. The seed was sown, it caught in, it was 
watered, it grew. 

Is not the advance of society always made through 
optimistically seizing the new opportimities of every 
new hour, — never offered before and never appearing 
again? When the critical hour comes, it is much if men 
are found who can see the chance and take it. 

When Harvard College was founded there were not 
thirty houses in Boston, and not twenty towns begun in 
Massachusetts. It would then be a shame to say that 
1874 was too early a date for founding Colorado 
College. There was the opportimity. The Colorado 
Springs people, in a town two years old, were of heroic 
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mold in seizing it, holding it by a hard tussle, and never 
letting go. 

I. 

Was a progressive society ever older than one genera- 
tion? The old passes away and exists only in institutes : 
and a new vivifVing power is bom to strengthen the old 
or create the new. So it is that every son meets crises 
in life that his father knew not, and the world of oppor- 
tunity is his own. 

General Palmer's father had no opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself as the son did in a military career. 
And the Pacific railway opportunities after the war 
would have been inopportime and impossible a few 
years before. To the optimistic, far-sighted and enter- 
prising Pahner it was evident that — when compared 
^th transcontinental lines and great combinatioL of 
men and money, — a line south from Denver could be 
built by his own individual enterprise, and financed 
according to its length, and easily begun, with railed 
passes through the mountains west. That he lost his 
grip on the Rio Grande, and lost his fight for the 
Mexican concessions, were only incidents in a career 
finally triumphant through the opportunity he saw and 
seized thirty years before. He alone is of heroic mold 
who is a match for the crisis that comes to him in every 
clock tick. 

This was what Lyman Beecher meant when he spoke 
of critical crises in the attempt to promote moral and 
intellectual enterprises for civic good : "Now is the nick 
of time; one man now is worth a hundred, fifty years 
hence; one dollar now is worth a thousand then." 

Were not the educational needs of the New West as 
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a fire in my bones? How could I but say to myself 
at every new turn in our College affairs: — "The crisis 
is now. Throw yourself into the breach at this minute. 
Perish the coward who will not do it." "The moral con- 
quest of this land," said Austin Phelps, "needs to be 
conducted with the self-abandonment which determined 
men would throw into the critical moment in the critical 
battle of the critical campaign for a nation's endangered 
life." 

He who, with dissolving chances, will take the risk of 
delay is no bom leader of men. A year in a formative 
period is worth ten when the form is fixed. 

n. 

That readiness to venture which characterizes the 
optimists of the world was well illustrated in the every 
day life of the late seventies and early eighties of the 
nineteenth century in that city favored as the site of 
the College. There was Russ Wood, beloved of the 
gods and men. When he was instructed by his commit- 
tee to threaten those, who — out of pure love — sub- 
scribed money for the College building, with law suit 
and attachment of goods if they did not pay at once, 
he wrote me that he could raise but forty dollars even in 
that way; and said that he had not paid, that the Major 
had not paid, that Culver and Wolfe had not paid, and 
that all four of them were in the same boat and would 
have hard work to keep the boat afloat for the next 
sixty to ninety days, but after that they could all doubt- 
less double their subscriptions! 

What could I do in such a town? I was an optimist 
with the best of them. 
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One day I went to Greneral Palmer, saying: — ^**We 
need the forty acres north and northwest of the College. 
In the East they say that we have too little college 
property. The Springs Company is to give it, an acre 
for each thousand dollars of endowment. I have not 
the money, but I have subscribed to the endowment 
funds what is requisite — it was $88,000, — to be paid 
within a term of years, or paid by substitutes. And I 
have protected the subscription by life insurance." 

General Palmer met enthusiasm by enthusiasm, 
optimism by optimism, — and the forty acres came to 
the College. 

III. 

To see vividly, to feel intensely, to be a bit one- 
sided and incredulous as to the lions in the way, is needed 
in mddng »p motive power. To h.ve never a sh«i.w 
of doubt as to the ultimate outcome, and to be impelled 
to my course from within — to have no conscious 
thought that it could be otherwise, — was needful to me. 

To illustrate. I had to calculate in a large way the 
means at command and the possibilities of the situation, 
in grappling with the question of out of town students. 
Against them there was erected a barrier of high room 
rent and board. It cost me four thousand dollars to 
tear down the barrier. With me, it was now or never. 

So I knew a most prudent and sagacious man to do 
in Chicago, at a critical hour. He went out and bor- 
rowed what was needed for the Christian Commission 
on his own notes ; and then collected it from the giving 
public.^ 

^ Col. Hammond, as treasurer^ advanced money when it was 
needed. The next treasurer could not do it. Then President 
Noble met the crisis by self sacrifice. 
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It was not till 1882 that I was able to advertise a 
scheme of self-help for young women as well as yomig 
men, that would justify any competent youth in depend- 
ing on what work was needed to carry forward college 
studies.^ 

For the local upbuilding of the College in the early 
years, there was no year when it was otherwise than 
making bricks without straw. There was no money in 
the country, or it was tied up. 

Did I say in the early part of Chapter Eight, that in 
undertaking the work of the College I assumed a per- 
sonal responsibility for paying the Professors one and 
all, the College being without property or credit? 
Having had College debts for service coming back on 
them personally in 1875, and in 1876, the trustees would 
sonal responsibility for paying the Professors one and 
almost without criticism, — they could but offer the 
opportunity. 

Were there not most prudent people who would have 
thought it a mistake on my part to have anything to do 
with assuming individual pecimiary liability in conduct- 
ing eastern financial operations for the College, putting 
my own credit (in eflFect my personal standing acquired 
in sixteen years of pastoral work in Massachusetts) into 
it when there was no property, no school, and when the 
trustees were at the foot of the Rocky mountains, with- 
out corporate credit and not one of them assuming 
personal responsibility as I did at the outset, — it being 

^ After the burning of the Colombian clubhouse, and the disasters 
of the interregnum, it was estimated that the College lost forty 
students in 1887-B for lack of low rate lodgings and board. — 
Vide Gazette, June 3, 1888. 
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risk nothing further. Without cash or credit— and 
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impossible to hire teachers without my individual a^ee- 
ment to pay them? 

Yet, in undertaking the work of the College, under 
conditions far from ideal, I was actuated by the con- 
viction that in order to be socially helpful it was wisest 
to take things as I found them, and attempt to make an 
immediate turning point and improvement, rather than 
refuse to act till matters could be mended through 
imaginary and nonexistent instrumentalities. Is it 
not, I asked myself, the wisest course to attempt what 
is practicable, as things are, even if I cannot attempt all 
that I would do under fancied contingencies? 

What practically could have been done if I had 
refused to act without first requiring the trustees to 
agree to assimie all responsibility for the finances of the 
institution? Could the work have been revived at that 
date when there was only a College on paper, without 
money or realty, yet a debtor on bills for service uncol- 
lected and corporately uncoUectable ? It would not 
have been revived in 1876, if I had refused to touch it 
as one did whom I early sought to enlist in the enter- 
prise, and who declined for some years to come until 
first it was made a sure thing. 

During six years not a dollar could be had for ordi- 
nary current College expenses without my individual 
agreement to pay it. During these six years, the Col- 
lege corporation could get no money, either West or 
East, without my name on the note. And when College 
property was acquired and it was sufficiently enhanced 
in value to give a basis of credit in Colorado without my 
name, it was on account of the work I had done in 
building up the real estate interests of the College. The 
most valuable part of the real property was acquired 
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upon conditions which required of me not only personal 
devotion and my pledge to donors that I would continue 
in the work, but my direct financial liability for large 
amounts of money. Twenty acres of land were given 
to the College upon conditions met only by an agree- 
ment on my part definitely to lay aside my studies and 
all private plans, and to give myself wholly to the build- 
ing up of the College ; and forty acres more were given 
upon my personal subscription to the College, with 
the privilege of finding substitutes within a limited 
term. This subscription I protected by life insur- 
ance ; carrying it for years. The ordinary credit of the 
College in the east I protected in like manner. Perhaps 
it was all a mistake on my part, or would have been 
thought to be so by most prudent men, to seek to revive 
the College and carry it through its earliest years, by 
my shouldering such risks, when there was outside the 
campus no property save what was acquired through 
putting my character in pledge. But as a matter of 
history, this was the way the real property of the Col- 
lege was acquired. 

IV. 

A man, who would see his way clearly to take such 
risks for the College at the outset, would risk more for 
the College later on, if he could see his way as clearly 
to do so. 

Falling back for a moment to what was said of 
housing and feeding students. It was not till May, 
1888, that the stone building now used for Cutler 
Academy could be completed. No in-town money 
could, therefore, be had to make it easy for the out of 
town students. And in the scarcity of money for cur- 
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rent expenses and endowment, whatever was done had 
to be through such means as the opening of a new 
country might offer. 

To get out-of-town students it was needful to state 
a definite cost for room and board and state the chances 
for earning. So late as 1882-8, the State University 
at Boulder had no out-of-town students. What Mr. 
Durant of Wellesley said, could but have a foremost 
place in my mind in seeking to build up the College : — 
"I think the best charity is to help those who are trying 
to help themselves." 

And it was all right for me to take the risk to 
inaugurate a system of student self-help, and moderate 
priced rooms and board, if I could clearly see my way 
to do so. 

Mr. Bliss could not get a dollar in roaming about 
Colorado, canvassing for the College in the summer of 
1879. Everybody was trying to make money, and 
would not give. The canvasser, therefore, turned in 
with the rest, and made ten thousand dollars. 

1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1888, 1884 were hard years in Colorado Springs. Many 
who at first sought to make their homes there became 
discouraged, and returned whence they came ; others did 
not have the means to go. Of the educated men that 
came to Colorado Springs in the first decade of its his- 
tory, some were there casually to collect new plants and 
rare fossils ; others were mining experts, alertly watch- 
ing the wheel of fortune ; some were financiers who care- 
lessly sunk money in early experiments, then as care- 
fully earned anew in self -engrossed years; others were 
prudent tradesmen studying to gain foresight in new 
conditions; some were speculators with varying luck; 
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others were industrial and commercial captains in hard 
contest with pioneer problems; others were health 
seekers for themselves or their families, some of them 
most valued citizens, and others of scant substance, 
ready to build or to destroy as might best eke out their 
living; some were eagerly occupied with legal questions 
or politics pertaining to a new state; others ministered 
to the diseased, or they were trainers of youth, or they 
gathered Christian churches; and some were there for 
the sole purpose of opening the New West far and near 
to educational enterprise, and of so directing the settle- 
ment of colonists as to give perpetuity to collegiate 
foundations. Among people so diverse, and so newly 
come to a new land, with aims so varied, it was not only 
difficult to secure an enlightened co-operation in meth- 
ods of moment, but it was easy to imperil important 
interests by want of well considered and judicious 
coimsel. 

The supreme difficulty of creating a College in such a 
country at such a time is illustrated by the story of the 
erection of the first stone building, as it is related in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN. 

The Fiest Stone Building of the College. 

I. 

This work begun in the summer of 1877 was six 
years in building. 

It was understood from the outset that it was out 
of my province, and the Colorado Springs people were 
to do the work as they would. Yet I put them to a 
disadvantage at the start by an architectural plan that 
it cost more than $82,000 to put up, after shearing it of 
ornamental features that were very taking on paper. 
If it had proved of incredible difficulty to get the first 
ten thousand dollars subscribed, there was incredible 
difficulty in collecting it. It was an era of individual 
burden bearing, and to many it was a hardship to pay. 

The Boston architects never knew how much the 
building would cost, and apparently did not care. They 
had no knowledge of the Colorado cost of material and 
labor, nor did they in the six years acquire it. 

The months and the years rolled on, and more and 
more money was called for, where of money there was 
none. It was not so much an attempt to make bricks 
without straw as to make bricks without clay. 

In the spring and early summer of 1878, and all 
through the autimm, the building committee were in 
pitiable plight. Two thousand dollars was due the 
mechanics, and as much more was needed for walls and 
roof. A constant stream of disaffected men made 
miserable the lives of the heroic committee. 
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How could it be looked for that I should keep clear 
of it? Proposal after proposal was made. Could a 
part of the endowment money be loaned for the build- 
ing? Would I consent to mortgaging University 
Square, twenty acres, for fifteen hundred dollars? 
Could five thousand dollars be borrowed in Boston? 
The building, which resembled a picturesque ruin, new 
and fresh in the dry air and eternal simshine, could be 
mortgaged at a ruinous rate in Denver for five thousand 
dollars by throwing in the thirty acres of campus. Some 
proposal of this sort was indeed seriously pushed, till 
I put a stop to it through the Board of Trustees. The 
Executive Conmadttee did well to be angry. 

Apparently rude and unamiable I certainly was 
toward my best friends. At that very moment the East 
was incredulous of there being any legitimate call for 
a college. Men said, — "The institution is 'too previous.* 
Colorado Springs has no backing in the state. There 
is nothing to go upon. There are no college-builders 
in Colorado. We cannot do it alone. And if Colorado 
Springs now goes back on us by mortgaging every- 
thing in sight, nothing more needs to be done." 

I went indeed to our princely friend, Henry W. 
Austin of Chicago, but he was overwhelmed by the hard 
times. And the Colorado local magnates were all out 
of money. A philanthropic millionaire of to-day could 
not in 1879 raise the seventy dollars needed to pay his 
subscription. I have his apologetic letter before me as 
I write. Was not the air full of rumors? Were not 
palatial homes mortgaged? The ordinary living ex- 
penses of some wealthy families could with difficulty be 
met, let alone building a College. 

In the late autumn I met Mr. W. S. Jackson in 
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Boston, and conversed about the building, and a little 
later wrote to him. It was in substance said on Novem- 
ber 7, 1878: — "I lost four thousand dollars toward the 
endowment this srmmier by the embarrassments that 
have come to the building, or cannot get it till Colorado 
carries forward that part of the work which belongs to 
the community where the College is located. This man 
pledged me money last spring, and asked parties visit- 
ing Colorado Springs to inquire into the affairs of the 
College. On their report, he would not pay. Within 
a year another man will examine the affairs of the 
College on the ground, with reference to portioning to 
us a share in a large property now being divided among 
colleges. 

"I cannot get money here except on minute informa- 
tion given as to the affairs of the College. I cannot 
recommend people to give — I do not think that they 
ought to give — to maintain a school of high grade two 
thousand miles distant, unless the town's people next 
door to the school see to it that the school is well housed. 
Is not the building now at a stand? Unless work is 
resumed and the building completed, I shall be com- 
pelled to reduce expenses for teaching; for if I tell the 
truth, I cannot get the money. To found a College, 
there must be co-operation. There is a western leg 
and there is an eastern leg: if the western leg stops 
moving, the eastern leg will stop, and there will be no 
College." 

The letter to Mr. Jackson, November 9th, said, that, 
to stave off a mechanics' lien, I had told the building 
committee I would get five hundred dollars for the last 
day of November, by a loan on the lots donated by sub- 
scription for the building. It was also said that, through 
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an arrangement with Major McAllister, the Colorado 
Springs Company would deed to the College eight acres 
north of the new building, in aid of the building fund, 
on which a loan could be placed; and on this I could 
get two thousand dollars at early date. I doubt whether 
either of these proposals were carried out, — since later 
I bought the donated lots, and later obtained the north 
land by my subscription as related in the Chapter 
preceding. 

It was stated in a "Gazette" item, of December 14th, 
that a part of the original subscriptions had not been 
paid in.^ 

The weeks and months of 'seventy-nine dragged 
slowly by ; and everything about the imfinished building 
stood fast, — a truly meritorious and ornamental pile 
of stones upon the western verge of the Great American 
Desert. The hopes, however, that some had of building 
up the city as an easily accessible "Ruin Resort" were 
dashed in midsimuner, when the trustees invited the 
ranchmen of El Paso to drive in their steers and "cow- 
critters," to be sold for the College building, on August 
14th. A Feast of Lanterns followed. And the Build-, 
ing — with the work on it paid for up to that date — 
was made ready for use January 5th, 1880. 

Thereupon Peck's College 'Bus line was put on the 
road; and South Colorado Springs began to ride up 
town and make the acquaintance of "Colorado Springs 

^ More cheery press items, however, appeared in the Chicago 
"Advance"; and in the "Congregationalist," whose visiting manag- 
ing editor was not alarmed by the incomplete edifice. The design 
of the building was spoken of as so attractive that it would maintain 
itself in comparison with College halls to be erected in later years. 
One press reporter^ too^ emphasized the great number of small 
subscriptions to the building fund. 
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proper," which was as far as they could go, — this being 
a little before the settlement of North Colorado 
Springs. 

Mr. Henry W. Austin, in September, sent a bell for 
the belfry; and the wingless building was outwardly 
complete. 

It had been on June 28th of 1879 that I obtained for 
the College the forty acres north and northwest. In 
October, 1880, twelve acres of the upland west of Cas- 
cade avenue were platted by the trustees, and put into 
the market for house lots.^ 

II. 

Upon January 18th, 1881, I interviewed General 
Palmer upon our a£Pairs as they then stood, express- 
ing the need of going forward with the building. He 
oflFered at once to build one wing, costing three thousand 
dollars, if I could make up all balances in thirty days. 

After pacing two hours up and down the low lands 
where the Athletic Field is now, I concluded that this 
could be done, if both wings could be added, — so com- 
pleting the building. And in seeking to secure eastern 
money I asked for it upon condition both wings should 
be built. 

In doing so, I drew further upon the Foimders' 
Special Fund, referred to at the beginning of Chapter 
Eight, pp. 78, 74.^ To this General Palmer acceded 
in his letter of 5th February. 

^ Eight lots on the southeast had been^ in my absence, already 
sold to John Potter. 

' Vide page 8 of the College Financial Report for 1876-9; and 
specifications relating to it in the General Table at the opening of 
the Report. 

In the great pinch — three years before — the Trustees sought 

12 
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In this letter it was said, that if the College should 
be, on June first, clear of all debt, without further 
drafts on the Special Fund,* and without parting with 
any of the lands granted the College, he would build 
the two wings, beginning promptly after that date. 

This put heart into the local friends of the College; 
and put new tone into the realty interests of the 
northern part of the City. 

As the first of June approached, I knew that I had 
to do with a man who did his business by lightning, and 
that it was now or never for the College; and on May 
25th, I telegraphed Greneral Palmer from Boston:; — 
"Will you wire what you deem it wise to do about 
building the College wings this summer? It will very 
much help my canvassing, if I may say that the wings 

to have money from this source for the building. Fide Letters 
from Mr. Russ Wood and Secretary Bartlett. 

^ Concerning this much debated Fund, it was held, by those who 
gave the money and by the College Society, more important to 
get the College work fairly under way than to seek to carry it on 
by the income of so small an endowment, pieced out by irregular 
and small donations by others. It was like using capital, by con- 
sent of those who furnished it, to be replaced; which the College 
agreed to do. By the tenth Report of the College Society it appears 
that $2S,700 with interest is now due from the College on this 
Special Fund contract. Money having been paid and used under 
the agreements of the Special Fund, the tri-party covenant, entered 
into by the donors and the College Society and the College, could 
not be broken and repudiated by one party to it. Yet, if this were 
to be now repaid, it would revive the endowment paper on which it 
was given, which could not be equitably done in view of all that 
has been given since upon other conditions. As things are, at the 
very least, a Memorial Tablet should be placed in the Cutler Acad- 
emy building, to perpetuate the memory of those donors whose 
names would have been preserved in connection with the funds, if 
the College had fulfilled its part of the Special Fund contract. 
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will be erected soon. And if not, I wish to plan 
accordingly." 

"Colorado Springs, May 26. If I should agree to 
build them this sununer, how long will it take you to 
raise necessary funds there to extinguish debt? 
W. J. P." 

"South Weymouth, May 27. There is no debt. The 
College does not owe anything, save on the old account 
of Scholarship money, which I hope to adjust next 
autumn. The money I expect to raise here now is for 
endowment and current expenses of next year. In 
paying College debt I advanced five thousand dollars, 
pledged me here last February on condition of paying 
current debts and erecting the wings. I do not now 
wish to ask my friends here to reimbiu'se me the five 
thousand I advanced for them, unless their condition 
about the wings is met. Answer day message. E. P. T." 

I was just going to Maine, and counting my hoiu*s. 

"Manitou. May 28. I got impression from you here 
that you had not yet complied with conditions of last 
winter. Your yesterday's telegram gives unpression 
that you have. Have you or have you not? W. J. P." 

"Lowell, May 81. When you made conditions I 
imderstood that money should be raised by general 
contributions, although yoiu* writing permitted money 
to be raised anyway, if by donations. In recent con- 
versation, I said money was not raised by general col- 
lections, since times were unfavorable ; but I had myself 
paid thousand dollars for outlying lots contributed to 
the building fund, and had also donated twenty-five 
himdred cash, and donated thirty-five himdred further 
cash with privilege of reimbursing myself by substitutes 
next fall. This, with five thousand eastern money, has 
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paid all bills, and the College owes nothing. E. P. T." 

"Colorado Springs. May 81. IndiflFerent how debt 
extinguished, if lands remain intact. If this is accom- 
plished, I wiU buUd the two wings immediately if within 
your estimate of four thousand each. Explain Pea- 
body, and send working drawings forthwith. Answer. 
W. J. P." 

"South Weymouth. June 2. College still has all 
lands given by Colony except two acres sold Potter by 
Trustees in my absence, which I bought from Potter 
last winter. I have made legal provision that it shall 
not be sold without giving College refusal of it. This 
I mentionel to you last January. Architects say wings 
will cost less than eight thousand. Working drawings 
will be sent next week. E. P. T." 

It was one of the weaknesses of my administration 
that I had an inadequate knowledge of men. It would 
have been better if I'd had an adequate knowledge of 
architects. 

"Colorado Springs. June 8. All right. See Pea- 
body, and have arrangements made exactly right. Send 
block of foundation plan to save time. W. J. P." 

The architects did send the foundation plan, and left 
out of it the support of a portion of the front doorway; 
and when they sent the first story plans the ornamental 
entrance had to be made more shallow by the masons. 

My next telegram, from Colorado Springs, 21 Sep- 
tember, 1881, to Grcneral Palmer in New York, shows 
how greatly I needed more knowledge of architects: — 
"I have so modified building plans^ that can build wings 
for eight thousand dollars, — either myself or certain 

^ This modification made the wings look more bare north and 
south by catting off the broad bays and roof windows. This was 
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friends contributing the building stone used. Clement 
and Russell will do the stone work ; Johnson and Cowles 
the carpenter work. Can you deposit money with Wm. 
S. Jackson who is the College treasurer, and instruct 
him to pay contractors according to terms named in 
the contracts? E. P. T." 

General Palmer had gone to Europe, and his Secre- 
tary's letter in reply to my telegram indicated cauticm 
and a lingering doubt about architects. Mr. Jackson, 
it was said, would pay for the wings completed at a cost 
of eight thousand dollars, — on proper vouchers, and 
according to the terms of the contract, on being satis- 
fied that this money would complete both wings. 

On December 20th, the Secretary wrote further, that 
the first draft had been paid; but that the contracts 
were faulty as to actually completing the wings — "in- 
cluding every appurtenant expense," as lighting, heat- 
ing. The eight thousand dollars must entirely complete 
the building, independent of any contingency whatever. 

Grcneral Palmer returned, and on 18th February, 
1882, wired from New York, — ^**I cannot pay more 
money on College, until architects demonstrate that 
there is money in bank (including my balance which I 
will deposit) sufficient to complete for use." 

to me a source of great regret if not chagrin: since to the prepara- 
tion of the original drawings I had given a great deal of time in 
selecting architectural features — as of the wings, and the west side 
amphitheatre which never appeared save on paper. The build- 
ing, as first drawn, would have cost nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars, judging by the cost of what was erected. This plan, which, 
under the circumstances, was very foolish on my part, was highly 
satisfactory to General Palmer as an evidence of good taste and 
high ideals; nor did he suggest the slightest modification on the 
score of expense. Yet I could but deprecate the loss of one after 
another of the artistic effects that cut no insignificant figure in the 
prints that appeared in the early College documents. 
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On the 14th, he confirmed it by a letter and explained 
that his reason for doing so was, — "the tremendous 
mistake made in the Antlers Hotel estimate, which I 
fear may be repeated in the case of the Colorado 
College wings." 

General Pahner's practical wisdom, based upon his 
knowledge of architects, had already been fuDy justi- 
fied, and his dread of having a debt hang over the com- 
pleted building was most wholesome. 

To his telegram and letter I replied, in substance, 
that I would pay for the two basements; and would 
see to it that the shelving of the north wing for the 
Library should be paid for, and that the hall in the 
main building up-stairs should be completed and paid 
for. 

This was accepted as satisfactory, and the work of 
the wings was carried to completion. 

All this came of doing business by lightning. It 
illustrated, indeed, the "everlasting emergency." It 
was now or never for the College. And high time it was 
now for me to get out of the difficulties it had brought 
me into. 

There had been, on December first, a College recep- 
tion, in part with a view to collect in at least a portion 
of what I had advanced ; and on January 28th an appeal 
was issued by the trustees. But times were incredibly 
hard in 1882. There was no money to be had. The 
rank and file of the people had already given beyond 
their means. The great enterprises in which the Colo- 
nial Founders were engaged compelled not only 
cautious but rigid economy and firm adhesion to a line 
of limit even in their extraordinary gifts. The building 
had proved costly beyond expectation: the original 
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plans had made friends for it ; the early estimates made 
friends for it; and the early expenditures gave no cause 
for alarm. The erection of the wings without and 
within, the foundations, the fittings, the amoimt of 
building material and the cost of working it — all this 
was a surprise, — a surprise to the architects to whom a 
fluent assurance as to cost was as easy as lying. 

One generous hearted new comer gave with open 
hand: and three friends, whose names were not locked 
up, added somewhat to their previous giving, — it 
amoimted in all to eight himdred dollars. 

The building was dedicated May 81, 1882. If I 
rightly remember, the Act of Dedication was prepared 
by Professor Harden. 

A year went by, and in May, 1888, the window 
casings of the main hall up-stairs, and the stairway, 
were still unfinished. 

This was referred to in the Sunday evening sermon 
before Commencement:— 

"I wish at this point to emphasize the value of volun- 
tary contributions. Blessed are the imasked, who need 
no prompting; living foimtains, not mere pumps. To 
such I need not say that a true college is always in 
urgent need : it is its business to be in want, coming as it 
does between needy students and those who love to 
minister to them. As many devout Jews, to this day, 
in erecting their dwellings leave a small portion forever 
unfinished as a reminder of the desolation of Jerusalem; 
so every institution of learning will forever leave unfin- 
ished portions, reminding sharply of moral desolations, 
desolations to be dealt with by system, imfinished 
portions to be completed by the volimtary gifts of many 
friends in many ages." 
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To this, in the printed copy of the sermon, a Note was 
gratefuDy added: — "In beautiful illustration of this, I 
gratefuDy record the voluntary gifts of friends who 
were present at the delivery of this sermon, to complete 
an unfinished portion of the College building. — 
E. P. T." 

By the solicitation of Mrs. C. A. Eldredge, the sum 
needed was made up between Sunday evening and 
Commencement day, save twenty dollars ; and upon that 
day, at Dr. Liord's suggestion a collection was taken 
of seventy doUars. to finish the bmlding.-with fifty 
dollars left over to further reduce the money advances 
made in the exigencies of the six years that had passed 
since ground was broken upon the Campus. 

In looking over the Register of Donors to this Build- 
ing, I can but voice the gratitude of all lovers of sound 
learning to those women who were early in the field in 
raising funds, and for the self-sacrifice of those who 
secured four thousand dollars for this identical building 
in the administration of President Dougherty. Nor can 
I but caU attention to the number of small contribu- 
tions, — seven-tenths of them not exceeding fifty dollars. 
Many came from far away commimities as love-tokens 
for friends in Colorado who loved the College. And 
dearest of all, to all the dearest, are the names of men 
who gave most generously in manual labor. For the 
ages to come it is a matter for great congratulation that 
this building represents so much self-devotion, and so 
large a measure of popular appreciation of the value 
of Colorado College in its earliest years. 

All this, however, was not other than the popular 
manifestation of the spirit that had actuated the men 
who made out of hand those enterprises, of which a 
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colony here, or a colony there, were but incidents, and 
who went close to the margin if not beyond their means 
at the time, for the sake of this College, this College so 
dear to everyone to whom has been conceded the high 
honor of making even the most insignificant sacrifices 
for it in its day of small things. How petty must seem 
any temporary disinterestedness and inconvenience 
endured in those days, when this College was without 
form and void if compared with the order and beauty 
of its new creation, which is but preparatory to an age- 
long up building in intellectual and moral power. 



CHAPTER TWENTY. 
The Law of Westwakd Emigration. 

I. 

The existence of Colorado College to-day is owing 
mainly to the forethought of that far-sighted philan- 
thropist who laid out Colorado Springs with a College 
on paper, depending first upon his practical wisdom in 
selecting the best site for this institution in the entire 
New West after having traversed it far and wide, and 
then depending ultimately upon the laws of westward 
emigration to build the city and the College. His 
mature years were then spent in looking ahead and 
forging ahead, to take advantage of all possible business 
openings, in providing for that period when the tidal 
flow of westward emigration would reach the base of 
the Rocky mountains and occupy all the irrigable lands 
in. one-third part of our coimtry. Had the laws of 
westward emigration prevailing in America during 
some generations failed, there would have been no 
College and no need of it. 

Yet confidence in the inexorable laws of the move- 
ment of great populations led the Colorado Springs 
Company to expend two hundred thousand dollars in 
public improvements in preparing the way for an 
incoming people. That they did this, and finally 
averaged paying more than six per cent, dividends for 
a quarter of a century, justified the reliance of the 
Colony foimders upon the certainty of the inflow of 
westward emigration. 
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The laws underlying the great life insurance opera- 
tions of the world oflFer a scarcely more secure basis for 
business than the Law of Westward Emigration in 
America, which capitalists and colonists have seized 
upon during the critical period of a relatively few years 
in which the resources of the unoccupied portions of 
our coimtry are being opened and developed. 

The trade winds distributing heat over the earth, 
modifying the climates of many lands, are little more to 
be depended upon than the steadfast advance of great 
populations over new lands with new opportunities for 
the youth of the world. 

If the law of westward emigration in America had 
skipped Colorado, it would be impossible to over- 
estimate or over-state the consummate folly of Grcneral 
Palmer's building the D. & R^ 6. railway, and then 
spending at once $225,000 to buy and improve town 
sites for colonists — who were at that moment abiding, 
nobody knew where, east of the great plains, — in order 
to make business for his railway and increase the land 
values in his paper towns. 

When the Denver and Rio Grande Railway Com- 
pany was organized, there were only nine hundred and 
eighty-seven people in El Paso County. Colorado 
City had eighty-one citizens; Pueblo six himdred and 
sixty-six ; and the population of the whole territory was 
only 89,864. When the projector set forth December 
first, 1870, to get money for seventy-six miles of )*oad, 
he told the investors that at first there would be little 
paying business in freight or by passengers; yet — even 
if there would be no national aid, no county aid, no town 
aid, — the railway would increase the value of town 
sites judiciously chosen along its route. And on this 
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representation he got the money, furnished by men who 
believed that the westward movement of the American 
people was a fact that could be banked upon. There- 
upon, General Palmer went forward and constructed 
ditches, laid out towns, planted trees, built hotels, in 
order to "stimulate colonization" before there were any 
colonists. A year after, he wrote, 28 December, 1871, 
that settlers from the east had not yet arrived. But 
that did not hinder his platting Colorado Springs as 
a town that was to be notable for its schools, its Col- 
lege, its science and literature.^ And the settlers did 
arrive. 

II. 

To avail one's self of the great law of westward emi- 
gration in America is akin to one's availing himself of 
natural law to do his bidding, — as in building a College. 

Diu-ing the decade 1860-70, when for a short time I 
resided in Gilpin coimty, three millions of-vpeople moved 
into the seven states nearest the Colorado plains on the 
east; it was like a great inimdating wjive preparing to 
surge westward. And diu-ing those very years in which 
Edwards and Dougherty and Kerr were placing the 
foundation stones of Colorado College, the advance of 
the border settlements toward the west was every year 
equal to a thousand eastern townships. Out of the two 
and one-half million homes established in the newer 
portions of the west and southwest in the half decade, 
1875-80, the Commissioner of the Land office reported 
that there were six himdred thousand new settlers in 
1878. 

^ Consult General Palmer's Address on the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the City of Colorado Springs; and other published 
papers of the era. 
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Nor was any part of this movement but local or 
spasmodic, it was the natural overflow of the human race 
seeking room in which to dweU. The American border, 
says Dr. Josiah Strong, has been changing into farms 
at the rate of sixteen thousand acres a day during a 
period of forty years. 

When, therefore, half a million new homes were 
planted in 1880, we had to do with what could be 
depended upon, had to do with one phase of an expand- 
ing world population movement, which had tripled the 
people of our country diu*ing my own lifetime. 

To me, all this was but the expected at that date, 
when to Colorado College came its great opportimity 
to secure the site of a city for a song. Iowa had in- 
creased half a million since I first knew it, and Illinois 
three-quarters of a million during my acquaintance with 
it. I had seen Utah — built up by systematic coloniza- 
tion — nearly double its census, and Montana quite 
double; Wyoming and Idaho more than double, 
Arizona quadruple in ten years, Nebraska more 
than that, and Dakota increase by nine fold in a decade. 

In 1881, the population of Colorado had already 
increased four himdred and fifty per cent, within my 
knowledge of it. When, therefore, a himdred and 
fifteen thousand people were pouring into Colorado in 
the years 1880-84, 1 knew that the increase of Colorado 
Springs by three thousand people would lead to a vast 
rise of property values in the northern part of the city : 
as, at that date, I had already seen San Francisco 
increase five fold since I first walked its vacant sand lots, 
and Chicago five fold since I first traversed its up and 
down hill sidewalks as the grade of the city was being 
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lifted, and Denver increase by 648.6 per cent, since I 
first saw it. 

When I was in California in 1858, it was not known 
as a health resort, but was widely known in 1878. When 
I was at Central in 1868, Colorado was not known as a 
health resort, but was beginning to be widely known 
before the 'eighties. 

With water more precious than gold, how could one 
whose business it was to endow Colorado College fail 
to know that ten miles of city street fronts, bought at 
fifty or a hundred dollars an acre would endow the 
College? The increase of the Colorado population by 
845,878 between 1880 and 1900 would have paid any 
bonds issued for buying this land, whether or not new 
mining interests had hastened the rise in values. 

III. 

When I gave away four thousand dollars for feeding 
students and finding work for them, and nine thousand 
dollars to complete the first stone building for the 
College, as related in the two preceding chapters, I did 
it with my eyes open. 

When, on 5th February, 1881, Grcneral Palmer in- 
sisted on withdrawing from the market twelve acres of 
College house-lots west of Cascade, I knew in an instant 
that, by so diminishing the limited area imder the 
Foimtain ditch, I could "corner" what irrigated lots 
were left in the north of the town ; and it was perfectly 
clear that the completion of the College building would 
create a boom in real estate north. Within three weeks 
I started in, and cleaned up thirteen thousand dollars 
net within a year, — which oflFset what I had paid out 
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for students and for the building. These transactions 
permanently turned the tide in the town, and gave the 
needed confidence in the realties north, and appreciated 
the value of the College property. 

When I began about the 1st of March, 1881, to act 
in realty matters north, it was only sixteen months since 
I had moved my family to Colorado. There were at 
that time only thirteen houses north of the one I occu- 
pied at the southwest comer of Willamette and 
Cascade. The north was stretched out over the empty 
space, and if the College was not hung upon nothing, 
its slowly rising building was thought of as far up 
toward the Divide. In those depressed years little 
value had been placed on house lots so far north. I was 
in position to know what the College would do for the 
north end of the city. Indeed, I wrote to a hundred 
Colleges to learn the effect of each institution on real 
estate, and published the replies to give heart to our 
people. 

The erection of houses for student use in the north 
was a necessity. I should have been negligent of what 
the College was for, had I failed to provide them when 
no in-town or out of town money could be had for such 
purposes. I could best afford to provide them by the 
method I took to get back the money I put into the 
completion of the stone College building.^ 

^ In those daySy I was absent from the state so much that^ prac- 
tically^ there was no king in our College Israel^ and every man did 
what was right in his own eyes. Students said that they objected 
to going up to Denver to board. Columbia street to them stood 
for the unexplored regions, and at first they were disposed to kick 
about it. But the Hooper House conciliated them. It stood for 
freedom unrestrained. When they were turned loose there like 
cow boys, they took to the imconventional roimd of life that was 
open to them in the wild north. 
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It appears to have been with much deliberation that 
I took this course; a memorandum of '^April» 1881/' 
stating that "painfully" but "decisively" I threw up 
my studies. On this very day I had found that it would 
be almost impossible to meet Grcneral Palmer's offer to 
build the wings unless I were to give two thousand 
dollars more than I had done ; and that a popular doubt 
still clouded the town as to the final success of the 
CoUege; and that the building — mooted for seven 
years and worked on at odd times during forty-five 
months — would now remain wingless unless I could 
earn and give. 

I did not think it right to make money for myself, but 
for the CoUege I would, and did, and gave twenty-five 
hundred dollars for current expenses in 1881.^ 

IV. 

The pressure brought on me in meeting Grcneral 
Palmer's conditions for wing building had a far reaching 
effect in precipitating my decision to enter definitely 
on a Colony plan, or securing lands for the College 
endowment. This had come into my mind twenty-three 
years before, when I first knew of securing Oakland 
heights for a College.' It had been, too, the leading 

^ It was at best, during my entire administration, but a small and 
inexpensive affair for a "College"; the cost of instruction being a 
little less or more than six thousand dollars a year. Almost any 
enterprisng business man could have paid the whole of it. 

* In the early winter of 1858-9, 1 was a guest in the house of Dr. 
Samuel Willey, who secured the lands for the endowment and build- 
ing of the College of California. Finding no sufficient aid in this 
undertaking, he made the lands over to the State for locating the 
State University, a little prior to the great rise in real estate which 
inmiediately followed the advent of the transcontinental railway. 
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feature of the Rocky Mountain Institute scheme in 
1868. 

One day in riding over the lands north of Columbia 
street, hither and thither, in the saddle, I encountered 
Mr. F. L. Rouse upon horseback. I do not now recall 
why I was there, or why he was. In our conversation, 
I remarked upon the lay of the land north of the Foun- 
tain ditch, where the land was at that moment worth 
two thousand dollars an acre south and fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars an acre north. My comrade, in reply, 
remarked that the engineers had once run a waterline 
to the Fair Ground.* 

The next morning, I borrowed a spirit-level of Mr. 
Eli Johnson, the carpenter, and sighted a line from the 
Fair Ground toward the Presbyterian meetinghouse 
spire. I could not believe my own eyes. I saw that the 
plain upon which the city was built was like a book 
lying flat with one end of it slightly elevated. Then in 
a flash I knew that I could get the Monument to endow 
the College by my opening ten miles frontage of city 
streets north of Columbia. 

Turning to the north, I was amazed that in sighting 
the spirit-level the line at short intervals ran into the 
ground. In this way I sighted my way to the Monu- 
ment, striking it at a point higher up than the point at 
which I took out the Holden ditch. 

In returning home, I laid my spirit-level on the broad 
door step of the new College building, and there, in 

^ ThiSj I suppose^ was an early survey^ since^ a long time after 
this conversation, Mr. £. C. Nettleton, one of our College trustees 
and one of the earliest Colony Surveyors, then residing at Pueblo, 
told me that the Monument, as a source of supply for irrigating 
Colorado Springs, had been considered, and given up on account of' 
prior claims on the water north. 
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accord with a spirit of devotion that appears in our most 
ancient religious books, and in accord with the trend of 
our Christian history, I gave to Colorado College what- 
ever might come of this business venture. 

The next day — keeping my own counsel, — and 
upon days following, I secured land from the Colorado 
Springs Company and others, at first options, then 
contracts, for enriching the College by the law of emi- 
gration and colonization. In attempting this, I was in 
much better position to succeed than Grcneral Palmer 
was ten years before, and, in seeking to endow the 
College by it, we had the advantage of a Colonial plant 
already inaugurated and advertised all over the United 
States. If the city itself would ever profit by the west- 
ward movement of population, the College would easily 
share it. 

I went about the city, as it then was, and saw that it 
stood upon a peninsula between Shook's Run and the 
Monument ; and that the most desirable extension of the 
town would be toward the north. I went through every 
avenue from Columbia street south, counting the vacant 
lots; and made up my mind that so small an increase 
of the city population as three thousand by the incoming 
of a railway from the east would drive the building 
business north to the cheaper and more desiral)le lands 
watered by the new ditch. When the railway did come 
seven years after, two millions and a quarter were 
expended in new bmldings within two years. The New 
Year's "Gazette," of 1890, said that the vacant lots 
were now so far taken, that expansion was imperative. 
And as the westward emigrants continued to come, in 
steadily increasing numbers, seeking room in which to 
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dwell, the city swept north, increasing the valuation by 
leaps and bounds. 

Not one man out of a hundred in the city had ever 
thought of irrigating the desert northlands. To the 
average man, not trained as an engineer, the bed of the 
Monument north was so hidden as not to suggest itself 
as a water supply. In taking out the Holden ditch the 
workmen bet among themselves whether the water 
would ever run through it. From the Monument to the 
Fair Ground, it looked as if the water would have to 
run up hiU. When the water did run through it, 
reaching Columbia street, it effectively and instantly 
increased the valuation of real estate in the northern 
part of the old city from Willamette street to Colum- 
bia ; and not long after gave value to the new lots under 
the new ditch.^ 

I bought for the College the land which was to be 
watered by the new ditch. The property purchased 
within two years comprised, March, 1883, a square mile 
and a fourth of land, no small part of it within the city 
limits and all lying in compact shape not far from the 
College, the most extreme portion being about as far 
from the College on the north as the post office on the 
south. 

I took, however, no decisive or irrevocable step in the 
matter till I had seen Mr. Henry Cutler and the early 
Eastern donors, which I did at the earliest possible 
moment. To them the very existence of the College 
had been justified in no other way than through the well 
grounded anticipation of a large westward emigration 

^ The same ditch is still used, as to the rights acquired under it; 
two reservoirs support and regulate its flow; and the water is piped 
wherever it is needed. 
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ultimately taking up the Colorado lands. And as saga- 
cious business men they were each and aU familiar with 
the idea of not only creating values, but of hypothecat- 
ing securities made valuable by improving property. 

Mr. Henry Cutler with whom I advised constantly 
upon the affairs of the College spoke most emphatically 
about the "appreciation** of property through improve- 
menty as an idea well known to business men ; and to get 
money by it for the College commended itself to him 
from the start. The project was highly approved by 
Mr. A. A. Sweet of Hopkinton, and Mr. James G. 
Buttrick of Lowell. 

Seven early friends of the College furnished eastern 
money credit upon such securities on the land as were 
usable in Colorado Springs. The plan was formally 
endorsed by the Secretary of the College Society in 
writing. Mr. J. M. Gordon, cashier of the Columbian 
Bank and treasurer of the College Society, was an 
earnest supporter of the plan at the very beginning.^ 
Money was raised in considerable sums through Mr. 
Gordon at the Columbian Bank, upon short notes fur- 
nished by the College friends east to whom I gave the 
same kind of securities upon which money was raised 
from time to time in Colorado. From the beginning of 
the College enterprise, there being no available assets, 
I had as the College agent raised money east for College 
purposes on College paper with my own name upon it, 
and in these transactions this was desired by the parties 
in interest, in addition to the land securities which in 
themselves, in 1888-4, amounted to $120,000. By this 

^ That it was a scheme for self-help appealed to him. Boston 
was swarming with College Beggars. Col. Hanmiond wrote me in 
commiseration of my lot^ with so many competing friends. 
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arrangement the lands were carried till put into a twenty 
year bond, upon the payment of which the College 
would benefit by the entire property, as the building of 
Cutler Hall and the current expense account of the 
College did benefit by the property in the early 
'eighties/ 

At the time a stop was put to the work, agreements 
had been made for the completion of the bonding of the 
entire property, except as to about fifteen thousand 
dollars, for the benefit of the CoUege. That is, all other 
evidence of indebtedness would have been retired except 
the bonds, which had twenty years to run, when the 
sinking fund would have paid the bonds and left the 
property to the College. 

V. 

So nearly successful was this attempt to seize the 
immense opportunity of the hour. And now, twenty- 
five years after, it is apparent that the laws of westward 
emigration did hold good in spite of the Colorado 
Springs pessimists of 1884: and the growth of the city 
has justified General Palmer's foresight in building the 
railway and platting the town site and College site at a 

^ The College records not only show an endorsement throughout 
of the land purchase, recognizing it in various forms, and com- 
mending the bonds to investors in the east, but show that I paid 
the annual deficit whatever it was. The amount of my gifts for cur- 
rent expenses added to what I had given for student aid, and for 
the College building, was in excess of my total salary while in 
Colorado, — making my service in effect a free will offering to the 
College. To put it another way, — it was the same as if to every 
&ye dollars given by the east for the local work of the College 
during my entire administration I added two : That is, I gave two- 
sevenths of all that was given by the men of Massachusetts, coimt- 
ing myself as one of them. 
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time when there were not ten thousand whites in Colo- 
rado south of Denver; and the growth of the city has 
justified the project of securing for the College the 
lands north of Columbia street under the Holden ditch, 
which are today worth not far from four millions of 
dollars. 

If the pessimists of 1884, who hindered Colorado 
College from profiting by this scheme, had been related 
in a business way to General Palmer's early railway 
and colony projects as they were to mine, there would 
have been no Colorado Springs and no Colorado Col- 
lege. They would have not only called him crazy for 
spending a million and a quarter at one stroke for 
building a railway and laying out towns for an emigra- 
tion that had not yet arrived, but they would have 
stirred up his investors to sue him for a swindler, and 
thrown him out of the country. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 

General Grant and Professor Kerr. 

When President Grant removed Governor Hunt of 
the Colorado Territory from office, it was resented as 
an act of injustice wrought through the influence of 
Colorado politicians. In his second term Grant visited 
Colorado, and Major McAllister, whose duty it was to 
pilot the presidential party from Denver to. the Springs 
and Pueblo, tactfully persuaded Ex-Governor Hunt 
to make one of the company. Then he seated him with 
General Grant upon the train. Ere long the President 
turned to Hunt, saying: — 

"Governor, I have for some time desired to have an 
opportunity to talk over with you the matter of your 
removal. I now believe that in removing you, I did 
you, though imconsciously, a great injustice. I gave a 
too ready ear to charges that, when too late, I learned 
were wholly untrue. I did wrong in not thoroughly 
investigating these charges before I acted. I have 
heard what I believe to be the truth from a mutual 
friend in whom I have absolute confidence, and he has 
fully satisfied me that your administration was in every 
way commendable and for the very best interests of the 
territory of Colorado. Whatever reparation I can 
make for the wrong I have done you, I will make fully 
and gladly." 

Its effect, said the Major, upon the Governor was 
very marked. His sharp, cold eyes were suffused with 
tears. His highly tempered steel frame relaxed. Turn- 
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ing, he grasped the President by the hand, saying, "Mr. 
President, I ask for nothing more. Your vindication 
more than fills the measure of my happiness. I shall 
not boast to my friends or to my enemies, that I have 
your justification. It is too precious a thing to be made 
the subject of political comment." 

Such a noble acknowledgment of error, adds the 
reporter, could and would have been made only by a 
great man. 

I. 

Professor James Hutchinson Kerr has taken a course 
that ranks him with General Grant for manliness*^ 

In private letters, and in printed pages sent broad- 
cast, he has said that the course he pursued in 1884-5 in 
regard to scattering the property gathered for the 
College, was wrong; and, quite incidentally, the course 
that "scattered" the promotors of the project, wrong 
also. 

The Pioneer edition of the El Paso County Demo- 

^ Professor Kerr is of Scotch Covenanter blood. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of his native Pennsylvania and in New York, 
taking courses in natural science, then graduating at Yale in 1865. 
In Maximillian's time he had a geological appointment for Mexico, 
but turned to Missouri where he had a most eminent career as an 
educator. Here he married Miss Mary Ella Sj>eer, the very ideal 
of all that is beautiful in womanhood. As a health seeker in Colo- 
rado in 1874>, he became one of the earliest teachers in Colorado 
College. During some years he gave instruction to classes in 
assaying, chemistry, metallurgy, geology, and mining, — probably 
the first continuous systematic work in mining and metallurgy in 
the state. This was followed by more than twenty years' service 
as a mining engineer in Mexico and South America. For eleven 
years he was one of the trustees of Colorado College; always easily 
of the foremost in all that in his judgment affected the interests 
of the institution. He is now an honored resident of Colorado 
Springs. 
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crat, December, 1908, published several most valuable 
contributions to the early history of Colorado Springs, 
and the county, which had a large circulation. In 
this. Professor Kerr wrote at some length upon the 
"Pioneer Days of Colorado College." Among other 
things, it is said, that, — 

"President Tenney's coming in 1876 gave to the 
College new hope and new life. He found the College 
penniless, the people of the State poor, the population 
scanty. The panic of 1878 was still in force. It was a 
day of great unrest and many misgivings. To go for- 
ward required a buoyant heart, a knowledge of what 
Yankee grit had done, a faith in Western possibilities 
and a deep insight into the probabilities of the Rocky 
Mountain country.*' 

The paragraphs that follow relate to the New West 
pamphlet, the local college work, and the academies 
established by the College. It is then said: — 

"For the purpose of furnishing a large endowment 
fund without begging it, he entered upon a land scheme 
which many of us thought wise, while others thought 
visionary. The lack of less than twenty thousand dol- 
lars caused the failure of the enterprise. 

"Two or three pessimists in the West and two or three 
advisers in the East paralyzed the generous friends of 
Colorado College in the very hour that their assistance 
was of vital importance. Then came the reckoning that 
should never have been. Random and fictitious asser- 
tions and guesses, without sufficient investigation taken 
as true, led many of us to say things and do things that 
we now know were unwarranted. 

"It was not until the spring of 1904, that the writer 
had reason to suspect that he himself had unintention- 
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ally done Mr. Tenney a great injustice. This injustice 
has been privately acknowledged. He now takes this 
opportunity publicly to say, that a thorough investiga- 
tion of supposed facts shows them worthless ; and conse- 
quently, aU inferences drawn from the same as to 
misuse of money, etc., are false, and that he sincerely 
regrets any harsh or unjust judgment given either 
publicly or privately. 

"Mr. Tenney's interest in Colorado CoUege was a 
devotion, a consecration. His task was Herculean. 
His work, a creation. His resources, marvelous. His 
faith, divine. To be held up, in sight of the goal, which 
he so distinctly saw, was to be crushed imder a falling 
sky. To him and to the College, it has meant years of 
struggle and suspense; but .Sh the growing of the 
generations, the name of Tenney will become richer 
and more and more inspiring, to the students of Colo- 
rado College. Some day Colorado Springs and the 
mountain West, for which he practically and unselfishly 
gave his life, will do full justice to President Edward 
Payson Tenney. Let man be saved through justice, 
and saved while he lives. One oimce of justice, to the 
living, is worth a ton of honors, to the dead. 

"In the light of to-day. President Tenney 's land 
enterprise is seen to have been one of the most far-reach- 
ing and prospectively profitable that could have been at 
that time devised. A square mile and a quarter of this 
land, then valued at one hundred dollars per acre, are 
already within the city limits of Colorado Springs and 
worth from two thousand to ten thousand dollars per 
acre. Had Mr. Tenney's scheme been carried out as 
he had outlined, Colorado College would be to-day one 
of the richest colleges in America.'* 
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In the foregoing citation I have not hesitated to 
insert the "taffy," in order to emphasize more fully the 
frankness and heartiness of the writer. The private 
letters, from which I may not suitably quote, leave 
nothing more to be desired in the way of seeking to 
right whatever was wrong. The ability so to confess 
one's self in the wrong is the supreme test of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Is it not rude and uncultivated for a 
man to be in the wrong, and not frankly say so to the 
parties in interest? So (Jeneral Grant thought. 

II. 

The noblest men on the globe may make mistakes. 
To General Grant is attributed this judgment of Robert 
E. Lee : that he was a great man, having full use of 
his faculties while everything went his way, but in days 
of disaster he was confused and made mistakes. 

Business men in middle life who have been successful 
have confidence in their own judgment. If they go 
into some other kind of business, they may not know all 
the elements of the new problem, and then fail in the 
new field. 

Mr. Henry Cutler once told me of a great mistake 
he made in business, by undertaking that which he did 
not thoroughly know about. 

Mr. James G. Buttrick told me of his own mistakes 
in taking up new things, in his attempt to make money 
for philanthropy. 

Another friend of the College made mistakes by 
investing in the securities of far away communities, 
that he could see only through the eyes of other people 
less competent than himself. 
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The last time I saw Mr. Durant was at Topeka, as 
he was going upon a fruitless errand to Mexico, in the 
hope of making more money for his college. He had 
made a mint of money in an iron mine, but Mexican min- 
ing was a mistake. 

It is, I believe, the gospel truth that praying men 
may make terrible mistakes in business. It is no part 
of the province of prayer to keep men from errors of 
judgment in affairs, which, if avoidable at all, are to be 
mended by other appliances than devotion. 

I am quite sure on my part that I have suffered from 
having too much of what might be called a flat-roofed 
philosophy, like the boy in Sanford and Merton. In- 
stead of piling on more straw to keep the rain out, he 
needed to adopt the style of pitched roof building that 
would favor carrying off the water. A good many times 
I have piled on more prayer, when I needed to change 
my mode of construction. 

From a business point of view, I certainly made a 
good many mistakes in getting the property together; 
but they would not have been fatal to the scheme as a 
whole, if they had not been supplemented by an extra- 
ordinary series of business mistakes on the part of 
others. 

When Edwards of Stockbridge was asked to become 
President of Princeton, he replied that he was deficient 
in Algebra; all the prayers he had been making did not 
affect his shortage in mathematics. And if my own 
prayers and the possible prayers of other people had 
aught to do with my connection with Colorado College, 
they did not make up what I lacked in good sense and 
other conveniences for the position. And if the early 
friends of the College prayed and gave consecrated 
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money, this did not heal the mistakes, from a business 
point of view, that some of them certainly did make in 
College affairs in 1884-5. 

Conscious of my own faults, I may not put blame on 
those whose sincere solicitude for the College led them 
twenty-five years ago to do what they would now regret. 
Yet it must be admitted that intellectual errors of 
judgment were possible, errors that imply no moral 
perversity or uncommon lack of perception. They 
may not have been obvious errors in 1884, while now 
they are clearly proved to be such by the lapse of time. 

When the authorities of the Church in his day con- 
demned Galileo's teaching about the turning of the 
earth on its axis, the globe kept on with its turning, — 
bearing with it the pope and his cardinals who could not 
stop it. So the westward movement of the American 
people could not be impeded by tearing to pieces the 
property bought for the College, but bore forward the 
College itself and peopled all the lands about it. Now, 
twenty-five years after, the denial of the practical wis- 
dom of attempting in the early 'eighties to endow the 
College by taking advantage of the law of westward 
emigration, would be like the act of Coleridge's owl, 
hooting in the face of the sim, and crying — "Where 
is it?" 

III. 

In the spring of 1888 I was so overworked as to 
intermit my activities during some months; and in the 
autumn, before the return of my accustomed vigor, on 
visiting the coast I was laid aside by a cold most per- 
sistent and so severe as to require some weeks of careful 
treatment to stave off pneumonia. In the physical 
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weakness that followed I could not do my work, in 
October, November or December; and could not, as 
I was situated, get the money I needed, being at that 
time about $20,000 : and this at once affected my credit 
in Colorado. 

Primarily, through the lack of a small amount of 
money at a critical time, thousands of enterprises go to 
the wall every year. Had the work I was engaged in 
been a private speculation, it should have stopped there. 
On account of its relations to the College, it was 
attempted to retrieve it. 

To state the matter in one sentence, it may be said 
that the property purchased for the College endow- 
ment was brought together by the aid of friends east 
and west through their confidence in the College admin- 
istration ; when this confidence was disturbed, — a little 
before the completion of bonding the property and 
making it over to the College, — there was no common 
tie between east and west by which the property could 
be held together, and no tie, in which business men of 
both the east and west put faith, could be established 
in season to secure the lands for the College or save 
them from sacrifice. 

In my physical condition I did two hours* work as 
usual every day; and gave the remaining horn's to out 
of door living and domestic recreation, to regain what I 
had lost through overwork in preceding months and 
years. The most I did was preparing a needful exhibit 
of the status of the property.^ 

^ I will not present details^ that long ago became ancient history. 
Four documents state the matter with sufficient fullness: — 

"The Colorado College Land Endowment/' pp. 15. Boston, 1883. 
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An enthusiast in search for ancient records will find 
in the £1 Paso Registry of Deeds, bearing date 5th 
September, 1884, the deed I executed making over the 
entire properties bought for the College, in trust to 
Henry Cutler, Samuel Crooks, James G. Buttrick, and 
two citizens of Colorado Springs, to be managed solely 
by them in any way or by any person they might choose, 
— First, for paying all creditors, — themselves and 
their friends first of all if they had so desired ; Second, 
for the Endowment Funds of the College. Unwit- 
tingly, having at the time not the slightest intimation 
that it might be desired to change the academic head of 
the College, I specified in the deed of trust that my 
means of living should come from the property and not 
from the treasury of the College. This was purposely 
so phrased that my allowance could have been cut short 
till all debts were paid, and my means of living cut to 
a bread crust if the trustees of the College desired me 
to vacate the academic chair. 

Under this deed of trust could have been secured at 
the outset, so far as I was concerned, all that was after- 
wards sought for by suits at law. 

I have no doubt that if the very competent business 
men, some of the best business men in Massachusetts, 
who were the eastern creditors of the Land Companies, 
had been in Colorado Springs in early September, the 

"Colorado College: A Statement addressed to the Neighbors of 
the College." pp. 32. Colorado Springs, March 29> 1884. 

"The Basis of the Bonds of the Colorado Springs Investment 
and Improvement Company," pp. 29* Colorado Springs, Maj, 
1884. 

"Colorado College: Report of Business Men on the Value of 
its Property." Colorado Springs "Gasette," three columns, July 
29^ 1884. 

14 
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lands I bought would have been held together for the 
College endowment. The Citizens' Committee had just 
made a favorable Report. Even if the eastern friends 
distrusted it, they would have seen at once, that by 
organizing under my deed of trust they could have 
absolutely controlled the business management of the 
property, and that — if they wished it — they could 
have made sure of paying all eastern creditors prior to 
the payment of any other indebtedness whatever. 

At this time the few holders of a small primary 
indebtedness were not disturbed, and a relatively small 
amount of money would have so strengthened the bonds 
that all other evidences of indebtedness would have been 
retired, giving twenty years for the appreciation of 
values. 

It is, however, to be considered that the population 
of Colorado Springs was only six thousand at the end 
of twelve years, and some doubted the wisdom of the 
College land purchase just as they would have doubted 
General Palmer's wisdom in 1871. 

It is also true that in securing the lands, the work 
had to be done quickly, if at all. The College trustees, 
and the eastern friends of the College could not know 
all that was done week by week. Mr. Cutler wrote me 
late in December, 1882, or early in January, 1888, 
querying whether I was not attempting too much on 
too small capital. It was at that date, too late to do less. 
The bonding required unity and compactness in the 
plant, together with a certain degree of development in 
the property to secure an early increase in values. 

While to me, therefore, it seemed a great mistake at 
the time that my September deed of trust was not 
accepted and acted upon, I was prepared to learn that 
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another project was on foot for disposing of the 
property, apparently in accord with a preconceived 
plan approved by the eastern creditors whose interest 
was two-fifths of the whole. 

The course that was taken proved to be the path of 
the cyclone.^ 

IV- 

It was in one respect not unlike flhfe Lybian sirocco, 
which destroys by its poison breath as well as by the 
force of the wind. It was heavily laden with misinf orma- 
tion and misrepresentation projected by all the force 
of the circular storm, that so inwhirled the publicity 
machinery of the College as to fill the air for years 
wherever the money raising canvass was carried. 

While the storm was at its height, it was said, for 
months and months, that I had embezzled the funds of 
the College. This was finally contradicted in the Col- 
lege Society Annual Report, where it was stated that 
the amount of money put into the legitimate expenses of 
the College exceeded what was contributed by eastern 
friends. 

Putting together what little I learned of current 
reports, both east and west, I think it was currently 
believed that I was wholly devoted to the College, that 
I prayed for it, begged for it, lied for it, and stole for it. 

It was said and believed for twenty years by some of 
the trustees, that I had taken what should have paid 
creditors, and bought a house and laid away money to 
live on when I returned east. The cyclone inwhirled 

^ Even if I knew in detail the source, coarse and power of this 
phenomenon that played havoc in Colorado Springs in the winter of 
1884-5, and lingered long through its diversified effects, it would 
not be to the present point to rehearse it. 
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the College trustees, and they threw me out of office 
without charges or trial. Yet if I had bdieved about 
myself what they did, I should have put myself out 
quicker than they did. 

In some of its features the cyclone took on the forms 
of law — suing everything in sight — which precipi- 
tated "a phrensy of excitement in the public mind, in 
itself little if anything short of insanity."^ 

All this would have been saved if the law course that 
is now taken in the College had been well studied by the 
earlier generation, so learning the ordinary principles 
of fair dealing by which the rights of every citizen are 
protected. 

At the time I was removed, I vainly sought to secure 
a knowledge of what I was charged with and a fan- 
trial. I could get neither. If it had been possible to 
secure the safe-guard of the forms of law, in respect 
to evidence, there would have been gained a more secure 
basis of fact in raising fimds for the College; and in 
its relation to the cyclone, it would have been f oimd out 
as early as 1885 whether there was anything in it but 
wind. 

^Washburn's Law Lectures, p. 159. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 

Foundations That Cannot Be Moved. 

It was stated in a Colorado College address, by Dr. 
Washburn, at the Pearson Fund Celebration in Febru- 
ary, 1897, that one of the great services Christian 
education can render to society is by inspiring students 
with a passion for justice; that justice is the foundation 
stone of our relations to one another; and that justice 
recognizes the right of all men to a fair hearing.^ 

In the attempt to promote civic righteousness in the 
New West, I have no doubt that at some future time 
the government of the College will put itself on record 
by memorandum, or by such action as will voice a revised 
judgment concerning matters that once shook the Col- 
lege like an earthquake. Now, twenty-five years after, 
the expressed sense of the Institution should be brought 
into accord with the principles that equitable custom 
and legal precedent have established. 

Students at law in the College, and those who seek to 
upbuild the legal department in the College, will be 
interested in the citations that follow, upon the Legality 
of the Removal of the President of Colorado College, 
8th December, 1884. 

Supreme Couet of the United States — Dart. 
Coll. V. Woodward, IV. Wheaton p. 675. An eleemosy- 
nary corporation is subject to the general law of the 
land. 

Angell & Ames on Coepoeations — par. 71. Cor- 
porations created by the state can exercise no powers 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States. 

» Vide the "Gazette" report, February 24, 1897. 
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Angell & Ames — Pax. 426 : One holding an oflSce 
of the essence of the corporation, that is, having a cor- 
porate office and voice in the Common Comicil, cannot 
be removed at pleasure or because it is deemed expedient 
to remove him. Par. 429: The proceedings must be 
such that he has a fair opportunity of defending him- 
self. Pars. 420, 422: Notice must be given him to 
appear, and this notice must contain an intimation of 
the charges against him, and he must have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in answer to the charges and to make 
a full defence. 

Welcock on Coepoeations — Pars. 691, 692, 694, 
699, 700, 702 : To constitute a legal amotion the party 
should have notice a reasonable time before, and some 
intimation of the charges against him, which must be 
alleged with substantial certainty; and he must have a 
fair opportunity to answer the charges and make a full 
defence. 

ii Kent's Commentaeies ♦ 299. The power of amo- 
tion must be exercised in a just and reasonable man- 
ner. upon due notice, with an opportunity to be heard. 

The King's Bench. Lord Mansfield, i Burrow's 
Rex. V. Richardson, p. 540. The party must have full 
notice of the charge and a full opportunity to be heard. 

King's Bench. Chief Justice, Lord Holt. Exeter 
V. Glide, iv. Modern R. 87. There should be a par- 
ticular summons to appear, to answer what should be 
objected to him, — the notice specifying charges; and 
no proceedings against him are valid without a hearing : 
failing in these points, the action is against right and 
justice. It is not sufficient to summons the party 
generally, for he must and ought to have a particular 
simmions for a particular charge. 
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King's Bench. The King v. Stone. 1 East. pp. 689, 
641, 642. A most known rule of common justice re- 
quires that no man should be convicted of an offence 
till he has had previous notice given him of the charge. 

Cases in the House of Lobds vol. x. p. 428. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn. The Queen v. The Saddlers Co. 
It is of the very essence of justice that every person 
should be heard before judgment is given against him; 
I do not imderstand that there is any difference of 
opinion on this point. He should be heard before the 
case is taken as proved. 

Mr. Justice Crompton. p. 488. His removal could 
not have been legal without his having an opportunity 
of being heard. The calling on the party, and hearing 
what he has to say, cannot be dispensed with. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum. p. 456. No proposi- 
tion in law relating to corporate offices can be more clear 
or indisputable than that a man liable to removal from 
office for misconduct, is entitled to be heard in his 
defence, and must have an opportunity of being so 
heard before he can be removed. It is unnecessary to 
trouble your lordship with authority on a proposition 
which needs only to be stated to command assent. The 
cases will be foimd collected in Wilcock on Corpora- 
tions, paragraphs 691-702. {Vide supra.) 

The Lord Chancellor {Lord Westbury). pp. 458, 
459. The party removed was not simimoned, nor was 
any opportunity afforded him of being heard against 
this order of removal, and he could not be legally re- 
moved without being heard in his defence. 

Lord Cranworth. p. 461. It is impossible to con- 
tend that a person validly elected could behind his back 
and without notice be removed from his office. 



^ 
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Lord Chelmsford, p. 471. As to the supposed right 
to remove without previous summons and hearing, it is 
an invariable rule of justice that one should not be 
condemned unheard; and there was no right to assume 
that he would have no cause to show against his removal. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. The Com- 
monwealth V. The Penn. Beneficial Institution, ii S. 
& R. Penn. Reports, pp. 141, 142. No action in one's 
absence without notice is valid ; there ought to have been 
an opportunity of defence. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature of the State 
OF Indiana. State v. Vincennes University. 5 Indiana 
Reports 77. Mr. Justice Perkins p. 89. The party 
should not be deprived of his office without a hearing. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio. State of Ohio on 
the Relation of Jacob Linley v, Thomas Bryce. 7 Ham- 
mond p. 414 (This is page 82, of part second, in the old 
pagination.) Mr. Justice Lane. p. 416. The justice 
of the common law permits no investigation of facts, 
which may be followed by the loss of a right, to be con- 
ducted ex parte. It is essential to its validity that the 
party should be duly summoned. 

The Supreme Court of Errors of the State of 
Connecticut. Fuller v. Trustees of Plainfield, vi 
Conn. Reports pp. 546, 547. Mr. Justice Daggett. 
The Trustees are the only visitors of the school, and 
they are subject to the general law of the land. The 
place of a trustee is a franchise of such nature that a 
person improperly dispossessed of it is entitled to 
redress. The power of amotion cannot be exercised 
except for a just cause. Such removal cannot be made 
without specific charges, and passing upon them 
judicially. 
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The Supreme Judicial Couet of the Common- 
wealth OF Massachusetts. James Murdock v. The 
Trustees of Philips Academy 12 Pickering p. 244. 
Chief Justice Shaw. pp. 264-6. If one is liable to 
removal for incapacity or misconduct, such case of in- 
capacity or misconduct is a fact to be tried by proper 
and competent evidence. The trustees in this case made 
up their minds from evidence or reasons which they did 
not and would not communicate to the plaintiff , that it 
was for the interest of the institution that his connection 
with it should be dissolved. The final decree of the 
trustees was rendered without an opportunity to the 
plaintiff to examine the evidence produced against him 
in an ex parte examination touching the manner in 
which he had performed the duties of his ojffice. The 
burden of proof was upon those who made the accusa- 
tion, and that proof was to be made openly and in 
presence of the accused, after due notice and an oppor- 
tunity for a full hearing. We should hold such a 
proceeding in a court of common law to be contrary to 
the principles of natural justice and the law of the 
land. It is the right of subjects of this government to 
have a reasonable notice of the matters and things 
alleged against them, and an opportunity to examine 
and to answer or defend against any evidence which is 
produced against them. The trustees did not intend 
to act judicially but to do that which in their judgment 
the good of the institution required, without intending 
to adjudicate upon the rights of the plaintiff. But the 
Court are all of the opinion that the measure cannot 
be supported as a judicial proceeding, and did not 
affect the title of the plaintiff to his office, or his actual 
possession and enjoyment of the office. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 

The Major and Minoe Peophets of the Old 

Dispensation. 

Old Webber's threshing machine horse, a vision of 
my boyhood days, had become to me in December, 1880, 
according to my College Diary, a symbol of the presi- 
dency of a Pioneer College. The clatter, the smut, and 
the cracking whip, I was glad to be freed from in 1884, 
even though released roughly with a direction to "Gro 
to grass." While in it, the tramway kept moving under 
my feet, and the air was thick with flying chaff, — yet 
there was good wheat cleaned up. 

"I am glad to be out of it alive," was the first thing 
I thought of when set free. My near neighbors, Joseph 
Ward of Dakota, and President Ingalls of Drury, 
were both killed outright by overwork in College build- 
ing on the border. 

The next thing I thought of was the joy of Ulysses 
in finding the unchosen lot of a common man lying in a 
neglected comer, — it was just what he wanted. In 
respect to it I felt much as did an English lord I once 
met in Colorado, — "I would rather sit on this fence and 
kick my heels, than wear a high hat in London." 

In "going to grass," I was privileged to spend many 
years at Manchester-by-the-Sea, or in the Monadnock 
country, or on the White Mountain plateau a thousand 
feet above tide water, or I lived near Ascutney and 
Moosilauke on the Connecticut, or hard by the Horns 
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of Hennon: what could be more delightful than these 
attractive solitudes? 

In the story of the College my service was slight ; and 
in my own story the College was but an incident. Its 
details were distasteful to me, there was too much of 
"seeing a man,*' the fulness of my life the life abounding 
relates to other themes. If I have a taste for achieve- 
ment, for doing difficult things that ought to be done, I 
have no taste whatever for a schoolmaster's task or the 
task of a beggar. 

I am sitting at this moment by a freshwater spring, 
still pouring out sweetness after the ebb of salt tide, all 
bitterness passing out into the great deep. Here I 
cultivate a happy f orgetf ulness ; and the chagrins of 
yesterday are as little remembered as last year's sea 
waves. 

In the ideal of child life, the impetuous ambitions 
of youth, the careful planning of early manhood and 
the arduous labors of mature years, I was a student bent 
upon a well-balanced scheme of studies and the learn- 
ing of rhetorical art for sacred use ; yet was there never 
a year or an hour in which I did not feel a strong pull 
toward definite self-sacrificing mission work. In the 
pursuit of this ideal I was like a meteor arrested in a 
swift on-rush through the heavens of delightful studies, 
and drawn in by an attraction to border service which 
exercised a planetary power over me with all the force 
of gravitation and whose atmosphere set me on fire. 

In the stillness of the New England hill country, do 
I even casually hear that this or that has been spoken 
of me falsely? I tell my Gtod daily of things true, that 
are in my judgment worse. 

To win my own meed, I will extract the honey from 
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lif e, and I will not sting. No man shall embitter me. 
I will hold fast to love. 

To me there is nothing more beautiful than that the 
College has succeeded by other means than mine. It is 
but a waste of valuable energy to wail over what might 
have been: as well might the spuits of the antediluvians 
howl on age after age over their comer lots and garden 
lands swept by the flood. It is enough that a new world 
has risen out of the waters of the deluge : thanks to the 
noble donors to the College in its new era, — not a few 
of whose names were already written upon the honor 
roll of the earliest foimders of this educational plant 
in a new land. It is a privilege to have had to do with 
it, even if physically unequal to continuing in it and 
otherwise an instrument iU-fitted for carrying it for- 
ward to its highest degree of success. 

In December, 1887, I privately printed a hundred 
copies of a thirty page pamphlet,— "An Attempt to 
Found a Pioneer College." Eighty-five went into the 
fire ; the others passed beyond recall. The College was 
in great financial stress. I feared lest the "Attempt" 
might injure the canvass. I came, too, to be unwilling 
to pose as an aggrieved party. Nothing could so evince 
a lack of practical wisdom on my part as to have me 
devote the best years of my life to building up a 
College, then desist from well wishing and desire to help 
the work of misinformed friends, who, for love of the 
College, separated me from it. 

To me it has been a priceless privilege to associate 
even for a few years with those noble, self-sacrificing 
friends of the College to whom so much is due as the 
true foimders. 

I often think that I would like to list for publication 
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sixteen names that to me are the Minor and Major 
Prophets of the Old Dispensation : — 

Common people with mieommon foresight; men 
separated somewhat from the sharp struggle for gain, 
modest men of merely moderate means who have added 
mispeakable dignity to their lives by laying fomida- 
tions that perpetuate their personal but nameless influ- 
ence, private persons brought into national and world 
wide relations, who have planted the seeds of learning 
upon the sunset ridges of our country. 

Their names are engraved upon my memory, and in 
my unworthiness, as I read them over and over, I can 
make no invidious distinctions, as of Major and Minor. 
And far be it from me to decide on the canonicity of 
others, the poets, prophets and kings who have con- 
tributed to the College psalter, or to our records sacred 
to ages unending. 

Of these men, I devotedly loved, trusted and honored 
those I best knew, and to-day I revere their memory as 
one of the rare treasures of life. And this all the more, 
since they were amazingly human, — with infirmities 
to match my own as their leader in the forlorn hope of 
Colorado College in 1876-^4. 

To me their lives were of permanent value, through 
their suggestiveness in relation to the conduct of the 
Kingdom of God upon the earth, which is first of all a 
business enterprise. Is not prudence as needful as 
prayer? Unless right principles for doing business and 
right praying interlock, the City of God will never be 
built. To contravene wise business methods is to wrong 
the race. If a blunderhead could skulk along and dodge 
all rules, and then inveigle infinite wisdom into blessing 
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what he has cursed by bad judgment, it would break 
up human society. 

The best thing in life is friendship, the divine, the 
human. Is the globe riven? The sacred temples of 
friendship may not rise from their ruins. 

Yet all that was most imselfish in the life of former 
years will reappear in realms celestial, and that which 
was of the earth earthy will be remembered no more. 

In respect to those friends who were the friends of 
Colorado College, I am like a mediaeval painter, stand- 
ing but in miniature relation to those I would depict. 
The lines of their faces are constantly before me as I 
write, the tones of their voices are in my ears. Nor can 
I name them without partiality. Do I allude to possi- 
ble faults? I would seek to hide them, or trace them 
in shifting sands soon lost in the tides of time; but their 
virtues I would engrave on tablets eternal. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
The Highsb Law akd Its Mtstseiss. 

No close student of American politics can fail to 
note the presence and power of the Higher Law, and 
the significance of an appeal to it; and it is perhaps 
more pronomicedly prominent in English life than in 
our own. The moral sense, the voice of conscience, the 
silent recognition of Grod» the imitation of the Son of 
Man, — these are the great forces that rule a Christian 
civilization. 

What this book is primarily for is to illustrate the 
influence of this Higher Law in one form of activity 
in its relation to forwarding the Kingdom of Giod upon 
the earth. Witness many of the Chapters preceding. 
It is the tracing of an educational movement advanced 
by moral motor power. This power is generated 
through Prayer, which, in its ultimate analysis, is man's 
attempt to be at one with his Maker in desire and pur- 
pose. Certain points relating to it are illustrated by 
what has already appeared in this story. Others I will 
now present. 

L 

A good many mistakes in my prayer-habit are now 
dear to me from more than sixty-five years of remem- 
bered experience. 

Certmnly I have sometimes erred in imagining that, 

through some means unknown, the Divine Mind would 

so direct my affairs as to save on my part the work of 
15 
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exercising those mental faculties already given me for 
the very purpose of promptly judging, deciding, and 
acting in the immediate premises. 

If the crude conceptions of life, duty, and even of 
fact, that characterize childhood and boyhood are but 
slowly corrected, our more mature ideas may also need 
repeated revision. 

The Lord will give wisdom; but he often does it 
through the life experience of the devotee, — the lessons 
availing for the unending life, although serving only 
as stem lights for this world's voyaging. 

A multitude of instrumentalities, so imperfect that 
they sometimes clash through misdirection, are provi- 
dentially used for advancing the Divine Kingdom on 
earth. The City of God cannot be built, unless by 
imperfect instruments, — this dispensation being not of 
angels but of men. 

No man's entire life work is, in every part of it, 
evenly adapted to serve as God's perfect instrument. 

As related to the doctrine of prayer a man may err in 
his theory and practice, as he may be at fault in other 
intellectual conceptions, without total loss of spiritual 
eflSciency. In debating prayer questions, therefore, an 
attitude of patient inquiry is better than dogmatic if 
not uncharitable affirmation. 

Yet even a slight error in one's theory must at once 
vitiate any claim that the exercise of prayer is so holy a 
thing as to remove it from the topics for reasonable dis- 
cussion. 

Through the difficulty in distinguishing accurately 
between God's wiU and my own wiU in praying. I have 
certainly erred; unconsciously, in this way, seeking to 
limit his will by my will; and shamefacedness and con- 
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fusion have sometimes been mine when I have become 
conscious that my will is not done in earth and heaven. 

Did I with my will, knocking, pray? No door 
opened until with God's will I came knocking. By 
interposing my own will in prayer, I have often been 
like an astronomer searching for celestial secrets by 
holding his lantern in front of his telescope. 

As to soul-disturbing insistence in prayer, I cannot 
say that I have consciously made a mistake: but it 
would be at this moment a mistake most grievous if I 
were to think of this as a governing general rule. Some 
of the best practical Christianity in this country is Uni- 
tarian. If any say otherwise, they cannot maintain 
themselves. Prayer, therefore, whatever it is, if ex- 
pressed in Unitarian formula, may be less emotional 
and more true than the incoherent expostulations of one 
crying to God between the porch and the altar, — cry- 
ing like a half rebellious child, determined not to say, — 
"Thy will be done." 

How often I have been through it all, — settling 
myself to it, with my open Bible, that I would not 
loosen my grip on the Almighty strength, the Arm of 
my Father and Friend. One day I held to it eight 
hours by a great bowlder on a highland looking far 
toward the sea. Yet, ere I quit it, I said, "Thy will be 
done"; and thenceforth abode in the Infinite Peace as 
I abide this day, grateful that my Father's will, not 
mine, rules the world. 

Let me say, therefore, that my practically pious 
neighbor, who is still when he appears before God, 
whose devout spirit does not storm and cry, may have a 
more scriptural prayer experience than I have. And 
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I will learn of him. His open Bible may be held in bet- 
ter balance than mine. 

I am sure that I have often erred in my interpreta- 
tion of the divine "promises." Greneral Gordon at 
Khartomn greatly prized Clarke's "Scripture Prom- 
ises." This book I used and prized. Yet, in respect 
to this, and to the collated "Words of Jesus," and sim- 
ilar manuals, I am sure that Scriptural texts, separated 
from the context, may lead one to intellectual misap- 
prehension as to the relation of a specific "promise" to 
one's present circumstances, and the application to 
these circumstances of sound principles and hard good 
sense for practical guidance. Our Lord is one Lord: 
his written word is to be interpreted through compari- 
son with his self -revelation in nature, in the moral con- 
stitution of man, and in the history of the Divine King- 
dom on earth. 

An analysis of the Scriptural passages much used by 
Luther as a basis for devout petition shows that he 
appealed a good deal to texts relating to God's love, 
his power and purpose ; and to the history of what Gtod 
had done in carrying out his purpose ; and with the spirit 
of Prince Bismarck he thanked God for teaching his 
hands to war and his fingers to fight in his alliance with 
the Moral Governor of the Universe who carries out his 
purposes among men; and there were Scriptures 
brought forward when he prayed, that indicated his 
patient waiting for God, his repose in the Divine 
Strength, his joy and his triumph through the on- 
marching, victorious hosts of Jehovah. 
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II. 

To illustrate one prayer point in which I am sure I 
have not been mistaken, I will cite the experience of the 
early eastern donors to the College in 1876 and years 
following. 

Even their mistakes at a critical period show that it is 
not the province of prayer to relieve men from the exer- 
cise of good judgment in affairs; and if this fails, 
prayer will not hinder disaster. 

Yet in respect to the main tenor of life and that which 
gave to life an imspeakable dignity and use, these men 
attempted to imite by prayer the divine purpose and 
their own voluntary action for forwarding the Kingdom 
of Heaven among men. 

In the conduct of this Kingdom there appears to be 
an established method for the co-operation of the power 
divine and power human. The children of God are to 
work with the Father; their moral faculties, their like- 
ness to the Father, are in this way unfolded, and they, 
as partakers of the divine nature, are prepared for life 
unending. 

Prayer is the bond in the human and the superhuman 
co-working. It is the divine law or fixed method that 
it is so. According to this law, prayer, put forth for 
human co-operation in carrying out the divine purposes 
on earth is answered. This is the Scriptural theory:- 
the Spirit of God stirs the heart of man to pray for that 
which accords with the divine purpose; the man does 
pray, and he comes into accord with God's plan, and 
puts forth his own energy, so becoming a co-worker with 
God. Then the work passes from the realm of devout 
imagination and prayerful aspiration to the domain of 
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fact, and it is embodied as an institute or constitu^it 
part of the Eangdom of God. 

If this, so stated, is not the law, it is like it, and may 
be accepted as a tentative proposition, a hypothetical 
formula to be tested by observation and experience. 

One main object in writing this book is to offer such 
testimony of observation and experience ss to me seems 
to make good this hypothesis. If I do it with possible 
repetition, it is for emphasis. 

In respect to Colorado College at this hour, it is not 
a question whether or not the College platted on the 
map of Colorado Springs in 1872 might have become an 
accomplished fact in some other way than it did. The 
way in which it did pass out of the realm of theory, and 
become vital, and enter as an essential life-giving power 
into the beginning of an institute of age long promise, is 
now a matter of history. It is not a question of a little 
more or a little less wisdom in the conduct of its affairs, 
or a question to be nicely debated whether this act or 
that, of one person or another, was most decisive in 
securing results. It is, rather, undeniable as a matter 
of history that the main part of what was earliest done 
was so clearly connected with prayer, that, for one piece 
of evidence to the hypothesis, it is presimiptive if not 
conclusive. 

It is not to the present point to inquire into the gen- 
esis of Grcneral Pahner's wise planning and disinter- 
ested benevolence, in 1872, or the ultimate ground of 
the devout interest of Professor Haskell and President 
Dougherty in education for Colorado, or the antecedent 
training and prayerful consecration of the professors 
and the trustees and of the self-sacrificing friends who 
erected the first building and gave unstinted time, labor. 
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and money, to make the College possible. The object, 
rather, of this book is to contribute what I have seen and 
known as to the genesis of a part of the activity which 
providentially entered into the early life of the College 
at a critical period. Whatever was wrought by my 
own service, so inexperienced, so imperfect, so blunder- 
ing, and whatever was wrought by the eastern donors 
whose gifts served the College in the late seventies and 
early eighties, were so directly the outgrowth of prayer, 
that without the prayer this outgrowth would not have 
been. This being so, it is one definite contribution 
toward establishing the truth of the hypothesis above 
stated as to the philosophy of prayer and its place in 
the economy of God's Kingdom. 

If I had not had heart stirrings to pray — pray 
blindly on my part, and in the dark as to any earthly 
outlook that anything would come of it, — on the Cape 
Anne coast in 1864-7, I should never have undertaken 
what I did in Central in 1868, or at Colorado Springs 
in 1876-84. 

And, as a point in the history of the College, if I had 
not undertaken it, the predestined donors would not 
have helped, nor would they have helped if they had 
not been themselves men of prayer seeking by this iden- 
tical giving to promote the Kingdom of God in the New 
West. 

So far then as this illustration goes, it tends to make 
good the proposition that in the conduct of God's King- 
dom, prayer appears to be a method for securing the 
co-operation of the divine power and the human for car- 
rying out the divine purpose in advancing his King- 
dom; and it appears as if it were true that the Spirit 
of God — according to Scripture phrase — stirs the 
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heart of man to pray for that which accords with the 
divine plan, in this way securing the human co-working, 
and transforming the blind prayers and intercessions 
for spiritual good to the sons of men, into such work as 
appears to be an answer in the open face of the sun to 
the prayers made in dense darkness as to any exact 
method which the divine answer may follow. 

III. 

In our Ashland midweek social service, Mr. Henry 
Cutler often used one petition, — "May we live with 
reference to the whole of our being." Like a "frag- 
ment from the rock of ages," he kept in mind eternity, 
and lived with reference to his entire being. It was 
this that led him to take a daily hour to be alone with 
Grod. In this hour, he thought on Colorado College. 
He believed that it was God's purpose to plant it; he 
prayed for it. and determined to help the divine decree 
by his own self-sacrificing service. He "adopted" the 
College ; deciding to give to it share and share with his 
children. Having to do with it led him to think of 
something else than unceasing trains of corn traversing 
the continent. So that when I spoke to him about the 
service he had rendered the College, he turned it 
about, — "The College has done me good." 

Two of these earliest donors, having acquired a busi- 
ness competency, advised with me about giving up their 
secular callings, and devoting themselves to evangel- 
istic service, for which they were eminently fitted. So 
devout were they, and religiously aggressive. It was 
my privilege to make it clear to them that the ability 
to make money for promoting the Kingdom of God was 
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the rarest gift, offering a career of greater usefulness 
than that of a religious rhetorician. 

One of these early donors, to whom we owe a great 
debt of gratitude, was by nature a note-shaver. He 
used to give me notes representing his future donations 
to the College, what he could afford and what he would 
do and what he could pledge then and there. Then, if 
we came into a very hard place, and could not get out, 
he would discount his own note and pay the proceeds in 
cash. He did it in a triumphant course of self -disci- 
pline, determined to compel himself to give generously 
to promote the Kingdom of God. "I believe," he told 
me, "that it is wholesome for me to give close up to the 
limit of what I can afford. It makes me feel more 
dependent on God in my business." He sought to live 
as a son of eternity. To a New England College he 
gave several thousand dollars to put Bible ideas into 
the heads of the students. In the arrangemnt of his 
home, whether he lived in one house or another, he pro- 
vided for a "prayer closet," — as much a necessity as 
the dining room. In it he studied most diligently to 
find out what appeared to him the divine plan for the 
moral redemption of far off continents or islands in the 
South Sea ; and he prayed for these men he never saw, 
and paid men to go and teach them. What God pur- 
posed, he purposed: and this was the ultimate ground 
of his helping Colorado College. 

One of these early donors had a stout tussle with 
himself to make himself walk "worthy of the Lord." 
Naturally impatient, he could not help occasionally 
manifesting it toward those not rigidly upright, and 
toward tardy, shiftless people. He never failed quickly 
to think it over, and to pray about it, and to apologize 
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orally or by writing a letter ; and he never failed to fol- 
low his own impatient outburst by some generous act 
or gift. Of him the world was not worthy. His ideal 
should endure age after age, teaching young men self 
control, in the College so indebted to his timely aid 
scores of times between 1876 and 1884. He indeed 
was one of the sons of eternity. 

Here was another, who came to an untimely death 
at his hour of greatest usefulness, through his self- 
denying courtesy toward a stranger. His home was 
the house of prayer. He dwelt as one of the angels 
of God. Modest, unpretending, shrinking but never 
shirking, he became one of our foremost helpers for 
training the sons of immortality in the New West. 

If the Creator of the ends of the earth, the Lord of 
all, will set up and maintain moral government among 
men, a system of things that makes for righteousness, 
there must be men to serve him and carry out his pur- 
poses. Such were the men of whom I speak: the men 
God needs, — willing, responsive, capable, looking at 
life's affairs from the highest point of view, and 
devoutly, wisely planning for the upbuilding of the 
City of God on earth, civic righteousness and homes of 
peace for the people. The divine self-expression is 
through the spiritual beings He has made. Men were 
made to be the recipients of divine influences. Prayer 
is the line of coincidence between decree and free agency 
in the devotee's voluntarily following the behest of 
God, — the individual life and the Spirit of the living 
God flaming as one. 
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IV. 

There is another point in respect to the Higher Law 
and its Mysteries, as brought to view in prayer, con- 
cerning which I wish to raise a tentative question: — 

Does it ever appear as if the All Father — for one of 
his methods in answering human prayer, — oflFers a 
physical and psychical basis, by which minds keyed to 
each other like corresponding instruments in wireless 
telegraphy may come into vital touch by the exercise of 
that earnest prayer which is insisted upon in the Scrip- 
tures? 

Were this true, it would account for some facts, 
which, if not so explicable, still remain as mysteries of 
the law divine. 

Greorge Needham, the Irish evangelist, as his first 
work when a new comer in America, held meetings in 
South Boston for the Y. M. C. A. He had too little 
money, and nothing was said about meeting his 
expenses. Near the second week end, he was in 
trouble; and in his trouble prayed. Mr. Henry F. 
Durant, meantime, was reading his evening paper,— 
"Mr. Greorge Needham, the Irish evangelist, is hold- 
ing services," etc. "That man needs me," said Mr. 
Durant, laying down his paper, and looking at his 
watch. "He will soon be crossing over the Dover street 
bridge." He met Mr. Needham on the bridge, and 
gave him an envelope with fifty dollars in it. They had 
never met before, and never met after. 

Colonel Hammond, upon Tuesday morning in the 
Week of Prayer, 1881, reported that he had a strange 
and unusual experience ; that it was impressed upon his 
mind in a remarkable way, that Chicago Seminary was 
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in special need ; and that he must help, although he had 
already given what he expected to give for the year. 
Looking over his resources, he decided to give $8,000 
more, and sent for the treasurer. Meantime, during 
that very morning, the treasurer had been going over 
his accounts, finding that there would be a deficiency of 
$8,000 for the current year. All the benevolent enter- 
prises were at low ebb for money. The Seminary 
friends had set apart that very afternoon to pray for 
money. Col. Hammond not knowing it.* 

If I may not properly give instances in point, it is 
true that during many years in raising money for the 
College I made a specialty of asking God for the same 
money I asked men for. And I noticed that if men 
were spiritually out of tune with me and my work, I 
did not get the money even if I prayed for it. There 
were those, however, whose spirits were to a rare degree 
attuned to the work I was engaged in, and even when 
praying across two thousand miles, the answer came, — 
"I was so strongly impressed by your telegram that I 
could not get rid of it, and I felt that I must send the 
money." Another was so impressed upon the same 
morning, that he went out and borrowed the money to 
send. To these men the College appealed like a con- 
science, a moral prompter when College friends were 
few. Upon this occasion I had spent two hours in 
praying for this identical money, at about the time when 
the messages should be delivered. 

Conservative psychologists are slow to adopt as a 
working hypothesis, much less as a reality, any law of 

^Treasurer Savage in the "Advance," May 5, 1892. "Before 
they call I will answer^ and while they are yet speaking I will 
hear." 
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mental concentration by which unifonn eflFects are pro- 
duced, even if there are some well authenticated 
instances pointing that way. And it would require 
more evidence than I have to believe that the brain 
occasions vibratory waves that awaken thought in a 
recipient brain far or near. Yet if the basis of life is 
electrical — or so closely connected with electrical phe- 
nomena that it may be assumed that what effects psychi- 
cal phenomena may be not unlike the action we notice 
in physics — we may firmly reason by analogy, even if 
we have no such knowledge of the processes of the 
brain as to be able to explain what often appears to be 
true. If there is no such thing as wireless telegraphy 
in prevailing prayer, there appears to be something 
like it. 

It is reasonable to believe that there is a divine 
method by which those far apart who desire the same 
thing may have their mutual wants met, as if by a law 
of spiritual attraction not less sure than the action of 
chemical affinities; as when a man prays for bread in a 
great city, at the very moment when his classmate, a 
thousand miles away, suddenly calls him to mind and 
sends him a cheque. 

Are there theorists who hold that a motion of the 
particles of the brain accompanies the act of thinking, 
and that this vibratory energy may be transmitted, so 
that the nerve force of one person may exert an influ- 
ence upon another with whom he is in dynamical rela- 
tion? Even if this is not so, or not probable, it would, 
if true, be no more mysterious than whatever method is 
used by the Divine Spirit in affecting the human mind. 

Were it even remotely possible through etherial 
transmission to secure the psychic action of another 
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through prayer, it would certainly be only through that 
which is soul-disturbing and persistent, in accord with 
the intense phraseology of the Scripture relating to 
prayer.^ 

The abiding in God, and the indwelling of the 
Spirit, are indeed fundamental conditions if one may — 
wisely and importunately and with groanings that can- 
not be uttered — ask what he will. 

Do I not go to a willing Grod? Do I need to storm 
the ears of Heaven? He does not need it. I need it: 
and it accords with psychic law. 

Do I pray, — "Thy Kingdom come"? The violent 
take it by force. The battle line is best. 

To this point, is the teaching not to wring our hands 
but our hearts. 

To this point, is the teaching that the prayers of many 
are to be welded into one. 

The prayer hour is not only the hour for confession, 
and for worship, but pre-eminently for the exercise of 
will power, both for our own shaping and fitting as the 
instruments of God, and for the formation of strong 
desires and definite purposes that Gknl's will may be 
done on earth as in heaven. 

If all this does not, through a divinely ordered psychic 
law affect the wills of other men, it certainly does accord 
with the recorded wisdom of devout men of the elder 
generations, who age after age have made known their 
requests unto Gk)d. 

^ For example: — Deut. 4: 29- Neh. 1 : 4, 6. Ps. 28: 1, 2. 88: 1. 
119:58. Isa. 62:1. Jer. 29:12, 18. Hos. 12:6. Hab. 1: 2. 
Matt 11:12. 14:28. 15:28,29. Mark 6: 46. 7:28,29. Luke 
6:12. 9:28. 11:8. 18:5. John 17:1. Rom. 15:80. And 
such apostolic texts as the working prayer^ the strivings in prayer, 
the tenter-hook prayer, etc. 
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V. 

Within the half century since this story began — 
at the dawn of manhood, — ahnost all who have figured 
in it have entered into the unseen. Their testimony to 
the efficiency of the Higher Law — the powers of the 
world to come — in shaping earthly life, was often ren- 
dered while they were with us. To this point I too will 
testify. With all my unceasing sense of moral evil, 
within, without, and sense of spiritual need not yet sat- 
isfied, I too have entered into rest, and have so stilled 
my passionate crying that to me also the storms of life 
have passed. 

Do I find myself habitually praying less in words 
over perplexing problems, and more in faith? Do I 
pray quietly, confiding in Perfect Wisdom and Infinite 
Love? Do I turn toward God as the flower to the 
sun, — not understanding the nature of the radiant 
energies but feeling the warmth and growing by power 
divine? In my spiritual instinct I confide as much as 
I do in my eyesight, and walk by faith firmly with even 
step. Where once I felt deeply, now I have wider 
views. I am silenced by the thought of being in the 
presence of Him who had no beginning, whose conscious 
thought has been unfolding in the universe throughout 
ages unnumbered, but who through self-limitation 
reveals himself as the sinner's Friend. 

To repose in Gtod is not to sleep ; it is the stillness of 
perfectly harmonious waking and working together 
with him. Alone with Gtod, leaning upon his bosom, I 
am invigorated by the heart beats of Infinite Love. 

All that I had hoped and dreamed, all that I have 
read in sacred story or in the annals of the Church fall 
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short of the revelation of power supernal as a modifying 
force in my life. To me this has become more vivid than 
the trifling incidents of the daily world. This is real, 
and all else a dream. 

Of aU the day dreaming in which I indulged in Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea — the fair visions in winter wood- 
lands and by the summer sea, — whatever centered in 
myself long ago vanished from the earth, it was, of the 
earth, earthy: whatever centered in an unselfish service 
of other lives than my own, still abides, silent, unrecog- 
nized, efficient to ages unending, a vital influence, life 
entering into life and abiding: whatever centered in 
spiritual aspiration, seeking the face of the All-Father 
and the knowledge of Jesus Christ, is to-day an indwell- 
ing power in my life, attuning my spirit to the harmony 
that ear hath not heard, changing my gross earthly 
nature to a beauty which eye hath not seen, vivifying my 
being by cturents of a life more abundant than it had 
entered into my heart to conceive in my early days of 
woodland wandering. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 

Looking Fobwabd. 

When a brutal schoolmaster asked his pupils in a tone 
of thunder — "Who made the world?'* — up went a lit- 
tle hand ; and the trembling voice of a child whimpered 
—"Please, sir, I didn't" 

In like manner, I hasten to put in a disclaimer to hav- 
ing been in at the making of Colorado College, which 
will be an age-long achievement. 

World building is a symbol of College building, and 
as well might a fossil trilobite from the hills of Braintree 
claim to have created Quincy town, the mother of Presi- 
dents, as that any one man should claim credit for hap- 
pening to be one out of some thousands who co-operate 
in creating the Colorado College that is to be. 

In conversing with President Eliot about the growth 
of Harvard, which developed from a theological school 
into a College, and from a College to a University, he 
replied that it was like rolling a snow-ball. When an 
institution is once set to moving, the accretion is made by 
each revolving year. That a new and stronger set of 
hands is at work rolling Colorado College is one of the 
delights of life to those who remember the diflSculty of 
compacting the ball at first. 

Minnesota, through the conservation of resources, is 
at this moment far upon the way toward having annual 
money enough for their state university to support three 
hundred professors at four thousand dollars each. 
Wisconsin University wiU have sixty millions of dollars 
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when it finally receives what is comrncr to it. And the 
friends of Colorado College must l^k forward with 
eager anticipation to those ages to come when the accre- 
tions to the College plant wiU suffice for a university. 

The national census of this year will so reveal the 
resources of the New West, and its increase of popula- 
tion, as to justify the sanguine anticipations of the far 
sighted men who were early in the field for upbuilding 
the Centennial state. With characteristic impatience, I 
am sure that we are already very tired of hearing about 
the five hundred millions of people that ultimate 
America wiU maintain. It might as well be called ten, 
since '"ultimate" is a far off word, and China already has 
four hundred millions in a relatively small area. It is 
wholesome to entertain roseate views of the educational 
future of Colorado, and of the relative density of popu- 
lation as the ages roll on. 

It is indeed wholesome to think of ourselves as living 
in the early ages of history. The geologists and even 
the astronomers anticipate from one million years to 
three, as the age of man upon this globe. Before the 
time is up, the natural accretions will make Colorado 
College an institution of such magnitude, such age, dig- 
nity, and moral power, that it will almost be forgotten to 
ask in what relation there ever stood to it the fossil 
trilobites, animate at the dawn of history. 

With me it is a ceaseless matter for congratulation, 
that, as one geological era passes into another, I have 
lived to see as great an advance of the College interests 
as if in my own day there had been a new creation 
through the hands of another, providentially appointed 
to this task. Without anticipating the glories of distant 
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ages, I am content to see what the good genius of the 
College has wrought while it is called to-day. 

No one can for a moment run through the record of 
earth building, with its diverse eons, and its steady 
upward advance, without vehemently believing that the 
progress is based on a plan; and that, in like manner, 
a plan for social advancement can be depended upon 
age after age, so long as the planet rolls. 

If this is true, there will certainly be found, in each 
new generation, for some scores of thousands of genera- 
tions, men who are to the All Father what a man's hand 
is to a man, for promoting his purposes upon the earth. 
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